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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Voume XXIII MAY, 1904 NUMBER 5 


RECEPTIVENESS AND SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 


OvuTSIDE one’s self there exist other selves, and back of us all 
there exists a Higher Self. This is the primary truth of religion: 
finite beings created, sustained, and blessed by an 
Infinite Being; men with limited knowledge, imper- 
fect character, and feeble service in a universe whose 
God has complete knowledge, is perfect in character, and renders 
an ideal service. The recognition of our finiteness, of our relation 
as conditioned beings to God the Absolute One, is the first 
principle of our growth. The teaching of Jesus about God, and 
about man’s relation to him, gives us the highest truth, for it 
tells of our dependence upon the Heavenly Father, and leads us 
to find our true self-realization by self-committal to him. The 
human can become ideal only by vital union with the divine. In 
isolation the finite attains nothing. 


THE FINITE AND 
THE INFINITE 


When Jesus said to his disciples, ‘Except ye turn and become 
as little children ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. 18:3), he was replying to their 
inquiry as to who should be greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven. He adds: ‘Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ The quality of childlikeness which Jesus 
here impresses is that of humility—the absence of egotism, pride, 
worldly ambition. And humility is a quality closely akin to 
receptiveness. The child is not self-sufficient ; it feels its depend- 
ence upon others, and welcomes their protection, provision, and 
companionship. He is willing and eager to receive from his 
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parents all those things which minister to his wants and accom- 
plish his growth. He looks to them in full trust for the necessi- 
ties of life, the fellowship which his heart craves, and the 
nourishment suited to his mind. With unquestioning and simple | 
reliance upon father and mother, the child grows to maturity. 
This receptive quality of the child-life is in the highest sense a 
spiritual quality. Although the natural comes first, and after 
that the spiritual, the natural comes for the sake of the spiritual, 
and the spiritual laws rule throughout. It is not less true of the 
spiritual life than of the physical life that receptiveness is the 
condition of growth. The individual throws himself wide-open 
to all that is about him, human and divine. This is the law of 
his development. 


But a merely passive receptiveness does not produce growth. 
Food taken into the physical body accomplishes nothing until 
the body actively responds and assimilates the food. 
Similarly regarding spiritual nutrition; man has not 
simply to open himself to the divine presence and 
influence which surround him; he must actively make these his 
own, weaving them into the texture of his own character. It is 
for this reason that religion is incomplete and ineffective which 
stops with worship and does not realize itself in active service. 
To be good and to do good are interdependent; either one is 
impossible without the other. The receptive man therefore is 
he who welcomes into his life the spiritual forces of the universe, 
appropriates them to his personal self, and gives them expression 
in what he is and what he does. 


RECEPTIVENESS 
AN ACTIVE STATE 


Receiving stage by stage the spiritual nourishment which God 
supplies, one finds his life expanding and deepening through 
THE childhood and youth into full manhood and woman- 
Enarcement hood. The “advance in wisdom, and in favor with 
or Lire God and man”’ is a process of years. Into the life 
come, by God’s providence, those elements which correspond to 


. the needs of the developing personality, and he who seizes 


upon these elements and transforms them into his own likeness 
finds that life which is more abundant. The enlargement of life 
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is the destiny of each individual. But it is attained only by 
those who welcome all that God brings to them, and assimilate 
this nourishment into body, mind, and heart, growing day by 
day toward Christ’s ideal for men. The world-life, infinite and 
finite, encompasses and presses upon us. To take one’s place in 
this world-life, to receive and give one’s share, is to enlarge the 
life. The mighty river moving toward the sea finds its great- 
ness, not at its source, which is insignificant, but by welcoming 
into its flood many tributary streams which flow to it on its 
course. 


Made in the image of God, guided and informed by him, 
humanity advances to its perfect state. He alone finds true well- 
being who seeks it in this divinely planned and 
accomplished perfection. Individual well-being 
apart from social well-being—that is, the well- 
being of others equally with one’s self—is impossible. Men are 
so related to one another, and God’s plan so completely embraces 
all, that one cannot apart from others find a true well-being. To 
move forward together toward the goal which God has set for us, 
in the best possible way, helping others as we go, is the duty 
that the gospel lays clearly and strongly upon men. Doing 
God’s will as Jesus has revealed it to us, striving always for the 
highest goodness and the noblest service, we find ourselves in 
the great current of the divine purpose. Faith is that attitude 
of the soul, of the entire self, which unites man to God, which 
makes it possible for God to work in and through him, which 
enables God to bestow upon him the full measure of his blessings, 
and to use him for the advancement of his kingdom. When our 
lives are one with his, then we live. 


TRUE 
WELL-BEING 
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THE ANCIENT RELIGION OF SYRIA IN CENTERS 
OF MOSLEM AND CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL IvEs CurRTIss, PuH.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


I ser out on my travels in the summer of 1903 with the 
intention of visiting as many shrines as possible on the east side 
of the Sea of Galilee and in Ceelesyria (Buga), but was prevented 
by the outbreak of cholera in the latter section from making 
the researches planned. On the other hand, I made special 
investigations at Nazareth, Haifa, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Beirdt, and 
the neighboring village of Juneh. It is the purpose of this article 
to give some of the results. 

At the Fountain of the Virgin in Nazareth there is an evident 
identification of the Virgin as a we/é with the Fountain of the . 
Virgin. Both Moslems and Christians term the Virgin en- 
Nasariyeh, the feminine form signifying Nazarene. Moslem 
women vow to her a splotch of henna, while Christian women 
represent their vow by crosses of henna. Daubs and crosses 
are placed inside the arch, as may be seen from any clear 
photograph. 

The old Hebrew term magém, for places of worship ( Deut. 12:2, 
3,5,11,etc.) has been preserved as a designation of churches. . For 
instance, a Christian at Kefr Kenna spoke of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem as a magdm, and a Christian at 
Nazareth said that the monastery on Mount Carmel was known 
not only as a kenéseh (church), and deiy (monastery), but also as a 
magdém. Until about twenty years ago, according to the tes- 
timony of one of the most trustworthy pastors in Palestine, 
sexual excesses were practiced at the annual festival of the 
prophet Elijah, within the inclosure of the monastery on the top 
of Mount Carmel. Such excesses may be considered survivals 
of the ancient licentiousness on the high places, described by the 


prophet Hosea (4: 13,14). There are doubtless survivals among 
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the Nusariyeh of similar customs. The “holy”* men are said to 
gather in a room in connection with their sacred rites. The 
lights are turned out, and men and women give themselves 
over to promiscuous orgies. A similar survival is found at 
Nejjar at the great festival in honor of Hasan and Hosein. 
According to the testimony of a sacred sheikh at Tyre, who 
spent two years in pilgrimage, the servant of the shrine offers 


Photograph by Professor L. B, Paton. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF THE VIRGIN AT NAZARETH. 
(Crosses and splotches of henna may be observed on the back wall underneath the arch.) 


women as temporary wives to the pilgrims, for a week or more. 
The Shiites find justification for such marriages in their edition of 
the Koran: “I will give you liberty to marry? and liberty to go 
free.” The Persian girls come for the purpose, and, in order to 
be distinguished from other women, they put a distinctive ring 
in the ear, so that they may marry pilgrims. The pilgrim goes 


* As all Semitic scholars know, one term for prostitute is gédésha, “holy one” or 
“ priestess” (Gen. 38:21, 22; Deut. 23:18; Hos. 4:14); cf Primitive Semitic 
Religion Today (Chicago, 1902), pp. 149, 150. 

®The Arabic word mit‘aeh signifies to marry for a certain number of days. This 
pilgrim was authority for the statement that the same kind of marriage exists at 
Mecca. 
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to such a girl and says: ‘‘O woman, will you marry me for a 


certain number of days?” 
An indirect confirmation of the survival of such ancient rites 


at Mount Carmel, until at least two decades ago, was given by 
an aged Christian at Kefr Kenna, who said that, when his father 
spoke of performing a vow at Mount Carmel, a neighbor said: 
“If you wish to be with the dendt en nas? (‘daughters of men,” 
a euphemism for “prostitutes’’), you need not go to Mount 
Carmel.” 

It is the custom of the villagers at the annual festival of the 
prophet Elijah at the monastery, when inside the inclosure, to 
practice the ancient heathen revelry, such as Moses saw when 
he came down from Mount Sinai—singing, dancing, feasting and 
general rejoicing (Exod. 32:18, 19; ¢f 1 Cor. 10:7), according 
to the primitive customs of each village. The monks ignore 
this ancient Semitism by shutting up the doors of the monastery 
and retiring to their cells. 

The form of ancient sacrifice is preserved, though it is per- 
haps exceptional. At the last festival some villagers sacrificed 
a sheep at the door of the church, and sprinkled the blood on 
the left post and lower part of the door, as may be clearly seen 
in the picture below. Others offer their sacrifices before the 
image of the Virgin near the well.+ 

The worship of a sacred stone survives, near the top of little 
Hermon, about three hours from Nazareth, two hundred yards 
north of the Moslem shrine of Nebi-Dahi. It is over five feet 
high and has a natural pediment. We were told by our Moslem 
informants that this stone is called hajar ndsira, ‘Stone of Naza- 
reth.” It is believed Christ leaned against it. Christians from 
Nazareth are said to slay their victims on the natural pediment 
and put the blood on the top of the stone. It is evident that this 
custom is as truly a survival of ancient Semitism as that among 

3 According to Professor J. Stewart Crawford, of the Syrian Protestant College at 


Beir(fit, this is the common term for such women, who are not regarded with especial 
aversion, as their calling is considered as fixed by divine decree. 


4The old Semitic idea of such a well is that it is sacred; cf later the account of 
the well in the inclosure of St. George and of Usai at Beirit. 
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the Beni Sugar,’ when they go to Beisn and put stripes of blood 
on a long upright stone before the shrine of el-Halebi,® to which 
the mudir’s? wife recently offered sacrifice.® 

At Sidon I sought to get information from the agent of the 


Presbyterian mission there, and was assured by the veteran mis- 


THE DOORS OF THE CHURCH ON MOUNT CARMEL, 
(Sacrificial blood may be seen upon the stones at the lower left-hand corner of the doors.) 


5 The real form is Beni Sagar, “sons of the falcon, or hawk.” 

6 This signifies the one from Aleppo. 

7 The mudir is a local governor. The officer over a province is called a wdli, 
over a lesser province a mudesarrif, over a county a caimacan, and over a township 
mudir. Cf. VERNEY ET DAMBMANN, Zes puissances étrangéres dans le Lévant en 
Syrie et en Paléstine (Paris, 1900), pp. 4, 5. 

® Here is a case where Arabs living in tents and the delicate women of the town 
worship at the same shrine. Such an upright stone near a sanctuary may be regarded 
as a survival of the maszzedbéth. 
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sionary, Rev. Samuel Jessup, D.D., that “what that man does 
not know about the religious customs of the natives is not worth 
knowing.”” In the most absolute terms he affirmed that “there 
is no such thing as sacrifice in Sidon.” The next day we not 
only found this ancient custom in vogue at the shrine of Nebi 
Saidin® (‘the prophet of Sidon”), but also a survival of the 
mazzéba of ancient Canaanitic worship. Sacrifices are slain at 


Photograph by Professor L.. B. Paton. 


THE STONE OF NAZARETH ON LITTLE HERMON. 
(The stone is called in Arabic Hajar Nasara. Christians smear the top of it with blood.) 


the threshold of the shrine, and also at the base of a pillar out- 
side the shrine, so that blood spurts upon it. This is washed 
off, in order that the dogs may not lick it, which would be 
regarded as a profanation. There are seven or eight other 
shrines in Sidon, including a sacred tree, said by a woman who 
was our informant to be indwelt by a female saint, called Sitteh 

9 Undoubtedly the idea underlying this name is that found among the Arabs as 


well as the ancient Semites, that the inhabitants of Sidon are descended from their 
progenitor Nebi Saidfin; Gen. 10:15. 
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Leyla. She may be seen sitting near the tree, with her long 
hair streaming over her shoulders. She sees and is ready to 
help*®* those who vow to her. 

I had never supposed that in a city so strongly Europeanized 
as Beirdt many traces could be found of the primitive religion, 
but most of the ancient rites may be recognized, and, according 
to the testimony of the servants of the shrines, they are observed 


A SHRINE OF CHIDR AT BEIROT. 


by leading Moslems and Christians. There are at least three 
famous shrines, two of which are Moslem and one Christian. 
The Moslem shrines are known as Chidr and Usai; the Chris- 
‘tian shrine as Mar Elias. There are quite a number of smaller 
shrines in Beirat, both Moslem and Christian. 

1. The shrine of Chidr," called by the Christians Mar Jirjis 
(St. George), is surrounded by a court perhaps 100 feet long by 
50 feet wide. It is visited by all sects of Moslems and Chris- 
tians, and is connected with the legend of St. George and the 

10 The term is Addir-wa-nddir; cf. Gen. 16:13. 

™This is the literary form; the name is pronounced Chudr. 
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dragon, from which the bay of Beirit receives its name, St. 
George’s Bay. The richest and most aristocratic families of the 
city visit it, including Moslems and Christians. The servants 
receive the usual ancient dues from such animal sacrifices as are 
brought, namely, a hind quarter, the skin, and the head; some- 
times they even have half of the animal (cf Deut. 18:3; Lev. 
7:33, 34). Inone corner of the court is a well of holy water. 


THE SHRINE OF MAR ELIAS AT BEIROT. 


This water is deker (‘male’); that is, it has the power of 
procreation. The blessing of Chidr is in the water, as if he were 
in it. Barren women bathe in the water, thus having intercourse 
with him, and get children. Such a child is called Chidr, after 
his divine father, and must pay a fourth of his value to Chidr all. 
his life. Here we have in Beirat a survival of the ancient Semitic 
idea of the intermingling of the sons of God (that is, the aulia) 
with the daughters of men (cf. Gen. 6: 4). 

2. Another shrine on Ras Beirdit, down by the sea, is that of 
Usai Imam ‘Ali. Before reaching it, one passes a sacred plane 
tree. It is a part of a large complex of buildings. Moslems 


% The word deker also signifies the membrum virile. 
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and some Christians visit this shrine. On the twenty-seventh of 
Ramadan, the mufti of Beirdt, the religious head of the city and 
province, and the leading people of Beirdt come to this magédm 
and have a service of prayer. They do not permit the ancient 
custom of dancing, and try to have the service as decorous as 
possible. But, nevertheless, primitive religion survives in the 
animal sacrifices of sheep, goats, and bullocks made in payment 
of vows. A formula used in connection with the death of the 
victim is: ‘I kill this sheep as a fed@ (‘redemption’) for 
Abdullah.” The one who slays the sacrifice dips his index 


THE SHRINE OF USAI IMAM ‘ALI. 
(The shrine is marked by the low cupola near the center of the group of buildings.) 
finger in blood and daubs it on the forehead of the one for whom 
the vow was made, and he steps over the blood. Barren women 
bathe in the water of the well of this shrine, and afterwards 
bring the boys that are born to them.” 

3. At the Greek shrine of Mar Elias, in Beirdt, there is an 
annual festival attended by thousands of people, who, after the 
old Semitic fashion, dance and sing and carouse (Amos 6:6) 
while the service is going on. There was once a sacred tree, 
and the monastery is built over a cave."* All sects of Moslems 
and Christians visit this shrine, although Moslems are excluded 
from it at the annual festival for fear of bloodshed. The wor- 
shipers often bring animal sacrifices. Some of the most aristo- 
cratic families of the Greek church visit this shrine. 

13 There seem to be abundant examples of such births and other wonders. 

™ Cf. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Religion of the Semites (New York, 1889), p. 180. 
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In this connection the Greek church of Seyide, or en Nuriyeh, 
in the same city, may be mentioned. It is visited by all sects, 
including Jews. Many barren Moslem women go to it and say: 
“Oh, please, Nuriyeh, give me a child!” They kill sheep and 
goats on the threshold. 

There is also a sacred tree, about fifteen feet high, in the 
Moslem part of the city, called “Ali Ibn ‘Alam. A woman told 


SACRED TREE OF ‘ALI IBN ‘ALAM, 


us that the weit manifested himself through the tree. There 
are six lamps hanging in front of it. The people vow animals, 
generally sheep, and also oil and candles. They kill the sacri- 
fice near the tree and step over the blood. They put oil, instead 
of blood, on the forehead of the one for whom the vow is made. 
If anyone who has fever sleeps under the tree, he will recover. 
The wel? is often seen as an old man sitting under the tree. 
There is a Moslem shrine, known as Sa‘id el-Jarah. It is said 
to have been built over the body of a Turkish soldier killed in 
battle several hundred years ago. It is situated, near the Arme- 
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nian cemetery, in the vicinity of the Victoria Hotel, and really 
almost blocks up the drive down by the bay. The government 
evidently does not dare to remove it. *The magdm is almost 
daily visited by Moslem women, some of whom are elegantly 
dressed. Indeed, it is said that Moslems, Jews, and Christians 
are among the worshipers. Vows are made and sacrifices are 
offered to the saint. 


A MOSLEM SHRINE, WITH SHEEP IN POSITION FOR SACRIFICE. 


At Janeh, in the vicinity of Beirdt, beyond the Dog River, 
there is a curious case of syncretism, where the ancient religion, 
connected with an artificial cave by the sea, called el-Batiyeh, 
dominates the Maronite church, known as Mar Jirjis (St. 
George), some distance away. The cave is thought of as 
belonging to St. George, but this is a case of the tail wagging 
the dog. The vows, from which the annual income is about 
12,000 piastres ($480), are made almost altogether at the cave. 
There are two annual festivals: one on the day-when St. George 
was killed, and the other on the day when he slaughtered the 
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dragon. “It is just like a fair. There is buying and selling, 
eating, drinking, dancing, horse-racing, etc.” The Maronite reli- 
gion has eliminated sacrifice in cognection with the cave and the 
church, but otherwise the old Semitic customs remain. Barren 
couples bathe in the cave," into which the water washes from 
the sea. St. George makes the marriage fruitful, and all chil- 
dren born after such a bath in the salt water,® which has pro- 
creative powers, are called George, after their actual sire. Our 
informant said that about a third of the boys of the village are 
named George—an evident oriental hyperbole. 

If the influence of the Maronite religion has done away with 
animal sacrifices in fulfilment of vows, in connection with this 
cave, it has not availed to suppress the offering of sacrifices in 
connection with the launching of new ships or boats. The neck 
of a sheep is laid on the prow of the ship or boat, and is cut so 
that the blood runs into the sea. The victim is then thrown into 
the bay as a sacrifice to St. George or to Seyide.*?7 The boat- 
men at Beirdt related the same custom. There they (Moslems) 
make a vow either to Chidr or to Usai, and after cutting the © 
throat of the victim they throw the sacrifice into the sea. They 
believe that through this offering the ship will be safe. 

At the centers of Moslem and Christian influence I had 
many interviews with the religious heads. Some of their testi- 
monies as to the ancient religion are interesting. 

1. A Roman Catholic priest at Haifa: 

“ The Arabs follow tradition, and do as their fathers and grandfathers 
have done. It is not surprising, then, that the people of the land put 


blood on upright stones and consider them as gods. They have inherited 
the old religion from their fathers.” 


2. Sheik Hajj Ibrahim ‘Ameis, of Tyre: 

“The religion of the magdéms is the old heathen religion. The religious 
heads of the people from the time of Moses did not compel their followers to 
do what is right, but, in order to get a great party, they allowed the people 
to do what their fathers had done before them. For this reason one sees the 
ancient worship spread all over the country. It is general among most of the 

18 Cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today, p. 119. 

16 See the BIBLICAL WorRLD for February, p. 100. 

17 This is certainly an ancient custom. 
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people. They all practice the same kind of religion. This is in accordance 
with a verse from the Koran, in the Shiite edition: ‘We found our fathers 
going on a road, and we are going on the same track.’ There is no power- 
ful instruction that could lead the people back from their foolish way.” 


3. Mahmiad Effendi, of Sidon, said: 


“The old religious customs are survivals of heathenism and contrary to 
the Moslem religion, The number of people who do not think well of the 


* THE SACRED WELL OF CHIDR. 


old religion is increasing. About twenty years ago there were only about 5 
per cent. of the Moslems who could read and write. We are trying to teach 
them the true principles of Islam.” 


4. Interview with a sheikh of the Metawileh at Jeba‘, ninety 
years of age, who studied twelve years at Kerbala: 


“The knowledge of the prophets and au/ia is known to us before the 
sciences. It is tradition received from our fathers and grandfathers, which 
we have submitted to our own judgment and have found to be true 
God has created the mind, . . . . and when we go to Sujud and hear all the 
traditions, and what all the people say, and what Sujud has done for them, our 
minds are satisfied.” Query: ‘ Would it be a great loss out of their lives if 
there were no mezars ?” Answer: ‘“ They would call it a great loss if all the 
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prophets and their disciples were to be swept away. God would take 
vengeance on all who should pull down the makdms.” 


5. Sheik ‘Abd er-rahman el-Hat, of Beirat : 


“TI do not know how old the mezars are. We found the Christians believ- 
ing in the makdéms, and so we followed them. Moslems and Christians are 
agreed in an unlawful religion.” Query: ‘Did it not come from ancient 
times?” Answer: “Yes; perhaps it was used by the fathers, but it is 
foolishness.” 


6. The muftt, or religious head, of Beirat, said the religion of 
the shrines had been handed down from before the time of 
Mohammed, and deplored its hold upon the people, which he 


attributed to ignorance and foolishness. 


I may quote in conclusion from a conversation with Abdu’- 
Rashid, shipping agent in Jedda, the port of Mecca: 

“There are many shrines for the au/ia. This is contrary to the Moham- 
medan religion. .... Lately the real head of the Moslem religion, the 
grand sherif of Mecca, ordered that the shrines should be pulled down in 
Jedda and Mecca, with the exception of the Tomb of Eve, which has been 
retained, doubtless for sentimental reasons, at the intercession of the foreign 
consuls. The emir has carried out the exact idea of our religion. It [Z. ¢., 
the destruction of the shrines] has been effected in Mecca, and so in time 
must be brought about throughout the Moslem world.” 


I close with a quotation from near the end of my last journal: 

The general impression I have gained from this journey is that the old 
religion is a power not only among the bedouins and fellahin and in the small 
villages, but also among the great majority of Moslems, including many of 
the wealthiest and most influential in the largest cities and towns, 


This result is much different from what I had expected, and 
will be subjected to further examination. 
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SHOULD BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE BE 
OFFERED FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE? 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


THE question proposed carries with it certain other questions 
ofa rye practical sort : 

. Will instruction in Biblical History and Literature be 

allowed in the public schools? The great majority of students 


who apply for admission to college have received a public-school 
training. It is very doubtful if this subject, as a distinct subject, 
could be introduced into the curriculum of the public schools 
without awakening the suspicion that it was done under the 
motive of religious propaganda. 

2. Can instruction in Biblical History be given to students of 
the preparatory-school age? The historical setting of the dif- 
ferent parts of Scripture is a matter of no little difficulty. A 
consensus of opinion at many points has been by no means estab- 
lished. But nothing could be accepted as a requirement for col- 
lege which did not represent accuracy and thoroughness of 
method. The historical method must have a fair chance to 
prove itself, if it is to have a recognized academic value. The 
same difficulty would not apply equally to the study of the Bible 
as literature. 

3. The moral question remains: Should the Bible be studied 
simply as history and literature? It is of course as immoral as 
it is irrational to make a fetish of the Bible. No sense of its 
sacredness should ever withdraw it from intellectual contact with 


the student at any stage of his training. But it is quite possible 
so to familiarize the mind at once with the Bible as history and 
literature that it may never mean anything more than history 


and literature. I should say at this point that everything would 
depend upon the teacher. Moral impressions would doubtless 


come chiefly from this source. 
I do not see how questions of the sort to which I have referred 
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can be passed by; but, in so far as they can be answered in the 
affirmative, I should say yes to the main question. Given a 
school, public or private, which will allow biblical study, given a 
community sufficiently advanced to accept the reasonable results 
of historical criticism, and given a body of teachers competent 
for the task, and the offer of Biblical History and Literature 
may become a practical rather than a purely academic question. 
In that event the offer of the subject would tend to bring about 
the desired result. The subject itself would become a valuable 
addition to the subject-matter of academic training, and the 
study of it might, under right conditions, be made an intellectual 
aid to religion. WILLIAM J. TUCKER. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N. H. 


1. The thoroughly fundamental nature of religion itself would 
seem to indicate that its highest historical and literary expres- 
sion—the Bible—might reasonably find a place in the subjects 
offered for admission to college. Certainly an interest so many- 
sided, so persistent, and so deep-going as religion ought not to 
be without some adequate recognition in our courses of study. 

2. The very fact that we are admittedly a Christian nation seems 
to demand that all ought to know, at least intelligently, the pre- 
dominant religion of the nation. It can hardly seem other than 
an anomaly that there should be less intelligent instruction in the 
Christian religion in our courses of study than in many another. 

3. If Biblical History and Literature are to be entirely omitted, 
there seems danger that by simple default the really most impor- 
tant historical development the world has seen should be quite | 
ignored and its surpassing importance forgotten. 

4. It is also worth remembering that as a people we have, as 
Dr. Munger has pointed out, three great inheritances from the 
past—Greek, Roman, and Jewish; and the latter influence is 
even more important than the two former. The Greek and 
Roman are recognized in education; it would seem that the 
other should be. 

5. From considerable experience in such teaching in college, 
I am thoroughly convinced that there is no real difficulty in 
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making Bible study, not only interesting, but intellectually of 
thorough profit. Indeed, I think it can be so taught as to be 
singularly quickening to the whole mental life. 

For these reasons, I do not see why the subject of Biblical 
History and Literature might not be most appropriately offered 
as one of the subjects for admission to college, though the bring- 
ing in of the subject no doubt would have to be somewhat gradual, 
for lack of teachers who can do the work most efficiently. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Oberlin, O. 


For the following reasons I do not favor allowing Biblical 
History and Literature a place as a college-entrance subject: 

1. It is not the business of the college to examine an appli- 
cant for entrance on all his previous knowledge acquired in the 
school, church, and home, or even on all his school studies, but 
solely on those things which are necessary to test his fitness to 
go on with his college studies. Unless we take this position, a 
simple program of studies in the courses preparatory to college 
soon becomes unattainable, and without a simple program of a 
few central studies amply taught there is no good education at 
any stage. 

2. The best test of literary power in English—a power well 
secured by familiarity with the matchless English of the Bible— 
is an examination on the student’s ability to write a short piece 
of good English. This can.be secured without examining on the 
Bible. Examinations designed to test literary information by set- 
ting questions on the contents of English books—the Bible 
included—cannot be depended on as evidence of real literary 
knowledge and, least of all, as evidence of literary power. 

3. There is little value in examining on Biblical History for 
entrance to college, just as there is little value in examining on 
American history. Every boy and girl should know both from 
their early years, whether they go or do not go tocollege. They 
should also know how to spell, read, write, and cipher. They 
should also know something about geography and human physi- 
ology. These are elementary things for all young Americans. 
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But the things of elementary education, invaluable as they are, 
are not the things for college-entrance tests. English is the one 
exception—and yet not a real exception, because an ever advan- 
cing mastery of English is a prime daily necessity all the way 
through college. 

4. An examination in Biblical History is apt to raise in -an 
unwise way endless questions of the rights of conscience. Does 
the examiner set questions on the basis that the Bible is history, 
or history mixed with fable? Does he believe the Bible is true ? 
Does he believe in God and also in Christ? If he does not, 
then, if he is consistent, his questions will show it. If for any 
reasons he does not feel free to set questions which in any way 
touch these vital things, he is avoiding the central meaning of 
the Bible, and is thus rendering it unintelligible and useless in 
respect to its most important teachings. 

5. There is a place for Biblical History and Literature. That 
place is, first of all, the home; next, the church; and, next to 
that, the period of schooling before college. But the place of © 
the Bible in all these relations is primarily its place as the book 
of our religion and morals, and secondarily as a book of history 
and literature. If its truths are not taught early, they are not 
taught when they are most effective. Do we need an old pagan 
to teach us again the great lesson: nunc adbibe puro pectore verba 
puer? Augustine had been carefully trained in the Bible “from 
a child” by a wise and holy mother. It was not his Biblical 
Literature and History, however, that saved him in his wander- 
ings, but, as he tells us, ‘“‘the echo of the name of Christ.” The 
loss of power over the lives of men is the really deplorable thing 
revealed by the growing ignorance of college students in regard 
to the Bible as literature and history. It will not be cured or 
helped to any marked degree by examining on Biblical Litera- 
ture and History for entrance to college. It must be cured at 


the source, and that source is the home. 
ANDREW F. WEstT. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Any subject of study, suitable to the age of students in a 
secondary school, which has cultural value in itself, and which 
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is directly related to college studies, is proper as an admission 
subject. Biblical History and Literature, when adequately 
treated, conform to these conditions. 

Knowledge of the history and literature of the Bible is 
especially valuable on account of its manifold implications. 
English literature is saturated with the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. It is not only that such poems as Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and such allegories as the Pilgrim’s Progress, are themselves 
directly developed from the Bible; it is also true that through 
the centuries we find prose and poetry—epic, lyric, essay, 
history, philosophy, oratory —replete with biblical allusion. 
One cannot freely comprehend and thoroughly enjoy the litera- 
ture of our tongue without familiarity with the Bible. 

The history of Europe and America, too, is so interwoven 
with biblical religion as to be incomprehensible to one who does 
not know the Scriptures. Medizval art, the Christian motive of 
crusade and of Spanish and Portuguese discovery, the religious 
strife of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the settlement 
of the English colonies in America, the development of the life 
of our republic—all these are full of the ideas of the Bible. 
To understand history and art and literature, one must be famil- 
iar with the books of the Old and the New Testaments. 

Again, at the basis of modern society we find the Christian 
religion. The Christian church in all its forms is active every- 
where as a.social force. No moral problem concerning society 
can be dealt with unless the church is taken into the account. 
The great teacher of ethics is the church. The great social 
organizer is the church. The great uplifting, spiritual, and zs- 
thetic influence of all civilized lands is the church. Broaden 
the conception of the church so as to include the synagogue, and 
yet it remains true that the church is explicable only by the 
Bible. 

The English Bible is itself a superb specimen of pure Eng- 
lish. One who is thoroughly familiar with its simple, nervous, 
incisive diction has at hand a tool which should tend to give him 
also command of a style than which there is none better. When 
Louis Kossuth visited this country, brought from a Turkish prison — 
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on an American warship as guest of the nation, he surprised 
and charmed his audience by the eloquence of his English speech. 
It is said that he learned his English in prison from two books 
—Shakespeare and the Bible. Either is a worthy school-book 
for an American boy or girl. 

But Bible teaching in the schools should be as thorough as 
the teaching of Latin or chemistry. The old-fashioned Sunday- 
school methods dabbled in Scripture study with a species of 
benevolent imbecility which is in part responsible for the present 
neglect of both Old Testament and New. Such methods may 
well be relegated to the dust-heap. The Bible should not fol- 
low them. Harry Pratt Jupson. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


There are two reasons why any subject should be offered for 
admission to college: first, that the study of it offers opportunity 
for a normal intellectual growth and development; and, second, 
that it furnishes a suitable preparation for the further study of 
the same subject in college, or for such new subjects as may be 
provided. The number of subjects offered must be limited by 
the time at disposal and the teaching force. Whether any sub- 
ject not now offered may be included in the list would depend 
upon its merits and upon the ability of the school to teach it. 

In the light of these statements, what can be said concerning 
biblical history and literature ? 

There can be no doubt that it furnishes the desired intel- 
lectual awakening and growth. When revivals of Bible study 
have occurred, such results have been manifest even when the 
subject was not taught systematically or in accordance with the 
methods of a sound pedagogy. If we may assume that the Bible 
will be as well taught as other history and literature, we may 
safely conclude that its study would be followed by satisfactory 
results. 

If we may separate the idea of history from that of literature, 
we may say that Bible history is quite as important as other history, 
provided we desire a preparation for a broad and true view of 
’ the world’s progress. The movements described in the’ Bible 
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are different from, but not less important than, the movements 
described in Roman or Grecian history. Religious prejudice 
should not obscure the teacher in his effort to give a truthful 
account of the world’s life. 

From the standpoint of literature, the Bible furnishes the key 
to a full appreciation of the beauty of much of the best literature 
in the English language. There is no good reason why a student 
should be denied the privilege of laying-an adequate foundation 

for the study of either history or literature. To rule the biblical 
_ history or literature out is to be guilty of a narrowness or secta- 
rianism of which we have too much already. 

Whether the secondary school can make provision for another 
subject is a purely local question. In some schools it could be 
done easily; in others, probably not at all. This condition does 
not prove that the subject should be ignored either by the sec- 
ondary schools or by the college. 

The tendency among colleges at present is to require a given 
amount of training in history as a condition for entrance, but to 
leave the school with an option as to the history it will teach. 
General history, United States history, Roman history, and 
Grecian history are all listed as acceptable subjects. In my 
judgment, there is no good reason why the history and literature 
as contained in the Bible might not be put on the same basis as the 
others. Rome, Greece,and Europe have contributed to the world’s 
history and civilization. This is equally true of biblical history. 
The objections to offering Bible history and literature as a subject 
in preparation for college are, chiefly, that teachers are not pre- 
pared to teach the Bible, that the Bible has not been put into 
pedagogical form, and that there are prejudices against it from 
religious or non-religious motives. The first of these objections 
can be removed, the second ought to be, and the third, while a 
striking commentary on conditions in civilization, is no reason why 
education should suffer. 


W. O. THompson. 
STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE MINISTER BOTH PREACHER AND TEACHER. 


By REv. Davip BEATON, D.D., 
Chicago. 


Tue church, as commissioned by Jesus Christ to declare his 
gospel to men, has two leading functions to perform. One is the 
proclamation of the evangel; the other is the instruction of the 
people in the fundamental truths which support it and justify its 
acceptance as a cure for the ills of humanity. 

The pulpit is the representative instrumentality for the carry- 
ing on of both these forms of service, and in this light the 
function of the minister is both to preach and to teach. There 
is a sense in which the evangelistic motive and method is 
supreme, and in some forms of society and conditions of church 
activity it is paramount; but the preaching is never without the 
underlying doctrine or the grounds of urgency for its acceptance, 
as the discourses of Peter at Pentecost and Paul at Athens 
demonstrate. 

While, therefore, the main mission of the minister is to pro- 
claim the gospel, and by it to win the allegiance of the heart 
and will to the love and faith of Christ and to the service of his 
kingdom, the message must never be divorced from the reason 
and the imagination; for it is the business of the preacher to 
command also the allegiance of the intellect. Preaching is, 
indeed, the utterance of a spontaneous passion of the soul, justi- 
fied by the experience of the speaker ; but it involves a philosophy 
of life which will serve as doctrine to be taught with more or less 
distinctness and emphasis. 

In modern life, and in general in all societies where the evan- 
gel has found a measure of acceptance, there are two leading 
principles of Christianity which hold a sane pulpit to both these 
forms of service. One is the comprehensiveness of the Christian 
theme. All vital preachers who have sought to keep in touch 
with the realities of life have found that the gospel includes, or 
is related to, so many phases of thought and activity, in addition 
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to the emotional interests involved, that it sweeps the fields of 
history, literature, and philosophy; and most of its value and 
much of its urgency depends upon the teaching of truths in 
those realms. Truths concerning the character of God, the 
nature and destiny of man, and the constitution of the external 
world are not merely illustrative, but are found to be vital to 
the worth and timeliness of the sermon. 

The other principle which determines the character of preach- 
ing is that of authority. In the final analysis, the effectiveness 
of all preaching depends on its authority. What right has any 
man to preach? On what grounds does anyone presume to per- 
form this function among men—a function more sacred than 
that of ruling or judging one’s fellow-men? Who gave you or 
me the right to speak for God? To speak for God! Aye, that 
is the gist of the whole subject. 

It is not enough to adduce the authority of church or creed or 
Bible here, for these authorities are of value only to special 
classes of hearers; beyond and deeper than the formal authority 
of church or creed, the preacher must appeal to the conscience 
and feelings and reason of his hearers. Now, this appeal is pos- 
sible only as he furnishes facts, and ideas, and other grounds of 
authority which enlighten the intellect, compel the conscience, 
and touch the heart of those who are listening to the message. 

If, on the other hand, the preacher appeals to the fanaticism, 
the superstition, or the unregulated emotions of his audience, 
without justifying his message to the reason and the conscience, 
he is open to the charge of trifling with the feelings, and tricking 
the conscience into a profession of belief which brings war into 
the mind and may ultimately wreck the soul; while, if the mes- 
sage is, ‘Come now, let us reason together,” and the appeal to 
the feelings is based upon the ground of truth in history and 
nature, the whole manhood of the hearer—heart, conscience, and 
intellect—consents that the authority is divine. 

There will always be occasional sermons for special purposes, 
distinguished entirely, in the one case, by their appeal to the 
feelings in the urgency of the evangel, and, in the other case, by 
their purely educational method, and their appeal to the intelli- 
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gence and reason in the interest of some great fundamental 
doctrine of faith. But the normal mission of the pulpit is both 
to preach the message of hope and urgency and comfort, and to 
teach the truth as a ground of rational belief and justification of 
the divine authority and human worth contained in the message. 

This view makes clear also the peculiar service of the preacher 
in the teaching function of the church. The observant preacher 
soon learns that much of the effect and fruitfulness of his sermons 
depends upon the preparedness of the minds of his hearers. 
Especially does he discover that the power of the young people 
to measure the force of his arguments and to appreciate the value 
of the truth lies almost entirely in the quality of their moral 
training and their knowledge of the history of the religious life. 

The church, therefore, must educate its children in the his- 
torical facts, the doctrinal truths, and the moral and spiritual 
sentiments which form the background and give atmosphere to 
the picture of the Christ which the preacher seeks to produce on 


the retina of the soul. This work is to be done largely in the 
home, the Sunday school, and the Bible classes ; but the preacher 


must encourage it, and even create the desire for it, by such 
preaching as will inspire interest in the great themes of the Bible, 


in the leading facts of history, and in that honest mental disci- 
pline which renders the young mind hospitable to moral ear- 


nestness. 
To this end the minister must be a teacher as well as a 


preacher, and it would be well if in America we should go back 
to the practice which produced so many of the richest results in 


Europe, when the pastor was also the tutor of the privileged 


children of his parish. The character of the teaching would be 


controlled, as the preaching is, by the two principles of Chris- 
tianity—_the comprehensiveness of the Christian theme, and the 
ground of authority of the truth. For the pastor as teacher is 


interested in and restricted to a certain range of subjects or class 


of themes; not all truth is his specialty, though he may be men- 
tally hospitable to it. The authority of his teaching lies in the 


nature of the subjects that are his special province, and the moral 
and spiritual motives that urge and inspire him. ; 
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A SKETCH OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. II: 


By EDMUND BUCKLEY, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. 

LixE that of other culturals, the development of religion has 
proceeded from vague and crude beginnings to its present high, 
though not yet perfect, state. Though survivals and revivals of 
older traits, arrest of development, and even regress for limited 
times or places, have never been lacking, so that nearly every 
stage of religion can still somewhere be found, yet progress has 
obtained in more favored cases. A comprehensive statement of 
the causes of this commanding fact is attempted in the following 
laws of development, which hold valid for all culturals—since 


all are but variant expressions of one human mind—but will.be 
here verified only for religion, and as other culturals affect reli- 


gion, not the converse. 
Direct causation —The predisposing cause of the development 


of a cultural is the potentiality (constitutive norm or principle) 
of mankind, and more particularly of a single race, people, or 
man. This is heredity with variation. The exciting cause of the 


same is experienced nature and man. This is environment. 


From their community in these two causes there arises an anal- 
ogy between all cultural processes. 
Indirect causation.— Each cultural stands in solidarity with each 


other, and therefore promotes its development, This is interac- 


tion.. Whenever two or more human groups, of various heredities 
and environments, meet, their mutual comparison, modification, 
and complementation promote development. This is intercourse. 


Traits—Besides these laws of external causation, there are 
others of inner change. These are continuity, synthesis, differ- 
entiation with unification, and classification. 

Man’s religious nature—or more specifically, in reference to 

‘Completed from the BIBLICAL WoRLD for April, 1904, pp. 256-62. 
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a race, nation, or individual, his heredity with variation—has 
manifested itself always and everywhere, so that ethnologists 
now agree that no tribe of man has been found without religion. 
The inner growth of this man is the ultimate cause implied by 
the progress of religion, after all other causes have been allowed 
due weight. é 

But this religious man has developed always and only in an 
environment of nature and his fellow-men, both of which have 
mediated his idea of a God he never saw; for all statements to 
the opposite effect readily reduce to myth, legend or metaphor. 
As Leibnitz perceived: ‘There is nothing in mind that was not 
previously in sense except the mind itself.’”’ Every religion 
evidences the presence in this ‘‘sense’”’ or environment of two 
proximate sources of religious objects, namely, nature and man, 
which form the basis respectively of nature-worship and ancestor- 
worship. Every class of objects in the wide realm of nature has 
supplied some demon (inferior deity) or deity to worshiping 
man. Thus, waterworn stones supplied the phallos and kets ; 
trees yielded the sakaki, the pipal, the oak, the peach, the birch, 
and the mistletoe. Water has seemed divine in countless wells, 
springs, rivers, and seas. Fire has lacked worshipers in no time 
or land; while sun and moon, heaven and earth, wind and storm, 
have generally proved the source of the greatest gods. Lastly, 
animals, such as the serpent, fox, monkey, cow, jackal, and 
bear, have freely received divine honors. All these objects were 
superhuman in some respect or other; that is, could do some 
things which man could not; and, being construed as super- 
sensuous—that is, personified—by man, became gods of some 
or other degree. To them man turned as sources of his food 
(Hartmann), as causes of the changing world (Peschel), as the 
indefinitely great—practically the infinite—suggested by semi- 
intangible things like trees and rivers, or by wholly intangible 
things like wind and sun (Max Miller), as glorious in beauty, 
or finally as the recompenser of good and evil. 

The factor co-ordinate with nature-worship in the rise and 
growth of religion was man-worship, whether of ancestors or 
heroes, or even of living men. Primitive man’s explanation of 
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his supposed temporary absence from the body in dreams was 
that he had a separable self, called variously a double, shade, 
image, or breath. He then explained death as the permanent 
absence of such spirit, and proceeded to maintain relations with 
it, in which the worshiper made offerings, while the deceased 
person (supersensuous), now become possessed of superhuman 
powers, afforded help and protection. When the deceased had 
been famous in war, invention, learning, or holiness, his cult 
became public concern and thus hero-worship. 

Not only the above-mentioned objects of worship (creed), 
but also the methods (cult), owe their rise to nature and man. 
Thus among sacred seasons, the sun’s course determined festivals 
at the winter and summer solstices, and the spring and autumn 
equinoxes, besides worship at the hours of sunrise, noon, and 
sunset; while the moon’s period of twenty-eight days was divided 
into a sacred fourteenth and seventh day. At the same time 
man contributed his life-epochs: birth, puberty, and death; while 
the hero gave, besides these, the days of his achievements: 
victory, enlightenment, temptation, etc. 

Among sacred places, nature gave the earliest, which were 
around the sacred tree, well, etc. Offerings to earth-gods were 
buried, those to heaven-gods were placed on hilltops or burned 
to ascend in flame. Temples were not provided until later, to 
shelter idols or symbols of nature-gods or deified heroes. The 
first sacrificer was the father for the family, and the chief for the 
tribe. The first sacrifices were food, drink, clothing, and other 
such articles of human need. After the god had enjoyed the 
essence or spirit, or received a portion by burial or burning, the 
remainder was consumed by his worshipers in what thus became 
a sacred meal and communion. The accompanying prayer, 
praise, music, and dancing were all equally conformed to the 
human type. That nature and man should be thus fitted to reveal 
gods and finally God, and man be thus capacitated to discern 
him, constitutes God’s revelation of himself to man. This organic 
revelation, to which man owes the very concept of God, pre- 
cludes all need fora supposed mechanical revelation by angel 
or miracle. 
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The distinctive characteristics of the various religions arise 
from combined heredity and environment. Such are the empha- 
sis on the future life by the Egyptians; the power and inscruta- 
bility of the divine among the Babylonians; loftiness and, later, 
ethical holiness in Jehovah among the Israelites; the duty of 
co-operation with Ahura Mazda to improve the world among the 
Persians ; ascetic neglect of the world among the Hindus; insist- 
ence on the moral providence of Tien by the Chinese; visuali- 
zation of the divine in beautiful forms, and ennoblement. by 
philosophic reflection, among the Greeks; and, finally, the con- 
trol of religion by state needs and hierarchical orders among the 
Romans. Not only peoples, but entire races, have religious 
characteristics. Thus, the Semites have construed gods pre- 
dominantly as remote, austere, and self-contained; whereas the 
Indo-Kelts have emphasized the immanent, genial, and related. 
The Mongolians approximated the Semites. 

The predominant influence of environment appears in the 
zstheticism that arose in beautiful Greece, and the pessimism in . 
sultry India; but to heredity must be credited the unrivaled 
philosophic attainments of these related Indo-Keltic peoples. 

The development of religion has been promoted by interac- 
tion with the other culturals. Thus, in industry, the invention of 
writing made scriptures possible, and thereby favored the perma- 
nence, progress, compass, and diffusion of religious truth. 

Again, the growth of knowledge promoted development in 
religion. It was philosophy that guided to the great reforms of 
the sixth century B.C., in which the pluralism of the spirits and 
gods was either ignored or decried, and some one Power made 
supreme or alone, as was Tao by Laotze, Tien by Kongtze, Karma 
by Gautama, and Zeus by Zenophanes. The revival of Greek 
learning conditioned the Reformation, and the universities cradled 
it; and ever since that time science has not failed to correct and 
‘interpret religion. Physics and chemistry banished magic, medi- 
cine displaced exorcism, and psychology and logic exposed 
divination. Copernicus and Newton vastly extended the mean- 
ing of the omnipresence of God, as did Darwin and Spencer that 
of his eternity. “The new “religion of science” is justified in that 
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it is simply religion in the making, the interpreting new science 
as new revelation. During the last half-century hierology has 
disarmed, by its theory of development, both the anti-religious 
rationalism and the anti-scientific dogmatism of the eighteenth 
century. This development theory reveals the essential content 
of religion in its changing forms, and the hidden truth in its 
crude but vivid symbols and myths; and thus enables the Chris- 
tian both to grant relative truth and value to lower faiths and to 
seek to perfect his own. 

Fine art, whether visual or audible, has advanced religion to 
an unsuspected degree. The rough and vague nature-gods were 
humanized by the idols, symbols, and pictures made to represent 
them, the temples made to house them, and the music, dance, and 
drama to entertain them. Greek statues of a Zeus, an Apollo, 
or an Athena were fashioned as presentments of the divine, were 
worshiped as idols, and therefore reflected their consummate 
beauty back upon the gods. Votaries left the chryselephantine 
idol of Zeus fashioned by Pheidias for the Olympian temple, 
feeling that they had seen the god; and idealized pictures of 
Jesus Christ still powerfully promote the religious spirit. Tissot’s 
unique life of the Lord Jesus Christ in picture distinctly aids 
both credence of its historical truth and grasp of its central sig- 
nificance. Progressing literature and music have likewise given 
ever nobler expression to religion, and have thus advanced reli- 
gion itself. 

No one will doubt that ideals of conduct, whether as morality 
or law, have contributed to both the creed and the cult of the 
gods. The concept of the earliest gods reflected the earliest 
morality, and consequently some showed cruelty or lust. As 
humanity improved, such gods as Zeus and Krishna became 
objects of criticism, and were either corrected into nobler types, 
as was done in Greece, or vindicated by elaborate apology, as in 
India. Other gods with better mythical implications, like Tien, 
Agni, Jahve, and Apollo, were gradually transformed from. the 
nature to the moral type, as their worshipers themselves 
improved. The earlier crude and vague belief in continued 
existence after death was likewise transformed under the influ- 
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ence of morality into that of retribution after death, and metemp- 
sychosis was moralized in the same way. In religious cult it was 
morality that prompted the change from ceremonial to moral 
purity as a condition of approach to deity. The Romans showed 
the influence of law in their dominant conception of religioas a 
bond to the gods releasable on precise conditions. National 
changes have also influenced religion, because they were 
attributed to the attitude of the god, as when Jupiter became 
Optimus and Maximus over his rivals among the Latin tribes, 
and when the national experiences. of Judah led it from mon- 
olatry to monotheism. The conformation of God to the moral 
ideal is so complete in Christianity that an easy error now iden- 
tifies morality with religion. 

Not only have industry, knowledge, art, and conduct pro- 
moted the development of religion, but arrest or growth under 
their influence will decide the fate of the now extant faiths. It 
appears from this interplay of forces that ‘God fulfils himself 
in many ways, lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
’ The combined effect of these culturals, co-operating with the 
inner growth of religion, has been to develop its consciousness 
of God to ever nobler terms of personality. This divine per- 
sonality can differ from the human only in degree of perfection, 
which with the monotheistic god amounts to infinite or absolute. 
When we worship, we attribute idealized human worth to the 
God that is Infinite Person or Absolute Spirit. That our dis- 
covery of God was mediated by nature and man, and its growth 
promoted by other culturals, affords no ground for reducing the 
notion of God to any of these terms. God can be identified 
neither with nature, as the pantheist B. Spinoza and the mate- 
rialist D. F. Strauss would do; nor with humanity, as the posi- 
tivist Auguste Comte desired; nor is religion devotion to science, 
as J. R. Seeley claims; nor is it the “creation of the spirit” by 
the same imagination that produces art, as. Albert Lange held; 
nor, finally, is it ‘ethics heightened, enkindled, lit up by feel- 
ing,” as Matthew Arnold taught. No; religion is unique; is, 
like beauty, its own excuse for being, and may not be trans- 
formed into a superhuman conscience or anything else. 
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Intercourse among various human groups has promoted reli- 
gious growth in three ways. Comparison has afforded a superior 
religion increased confidence in itself; modification of a religion 
has resulted from its introduction among another people; and 
complementation of one religion has been supplied by another. 

The first trait or inner law of development is continuity, 
which requires, to use the language of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
that ‘‘men always connect on from what lies at hand.” Each 
step in progress is as requisite to the next as it is in a walk; 
and nature never forgets the law, though the visionary reformer 
often does. Accord with this law demands that the origin of a 
doctrine or ritual be traced along its entire course until it 
vanishes into the prehistoric. Continuity is so inescapable that 
even so-called founders of religion have achieved their tasks 
only by reforms of what preceded them. 

Synthesis requires that, when any thesis exceeds its proper 
limits, antithesis shall arise, and the two finally unite into a synthe- 
sis. This last may in turn become a thesis, and so on indefinitely. 
Thus, the inevitable tendency of monachism, whether Buddhis- 
tic, Moslem, or Christian, is to react into license. It is for this 
reason that the notion of a mean or middle has proved so gen- 
eral a favorite, ¢. g., with Kongtze, Gautama, and the Greek 
author of medan agan, ‘too much of nothing.’’ Synthesis has 
shown itself mainly in the important and world-wide modality, 
which results from excessive activity of either one of the three 
mental functions in relation to the other two. The religious 
mode of sacerdotalism, legalism, or moralism arises from an 
overbalance by action or volition; the mode of rationalism arises 
from an overbalance by intellection; and the mode of evangeli- 
cism, pietism, or mysticism from overbalance by emotion. The 
order just given—namely, legalism for thesis, rationalism for 
antithesis, and mysticism for synthesis—holds true for all 
ethnic religions; but universal religions that begin at antithesis, 
as did Buddhism, or at synthesis, as did Christianity, will react 
to the others in due course. Perfection obviously lies’ in a 
stable balance, within the religion, sect, or individual, of all 
three mental functions; but this can be only approximately 
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realized. All existing religions, both ethnic and universal, con- 
tain all three modes; the toleration by each mode for the others 
is a needed and safe compromise. Mysticism is probably the 
religious mode pre-eminent; and those gifted for it are espe- 
cially likely to raise doubts in the minds of other modists as to 
their own religious validity, as did Laotze with Kongtze, and 
Hinduism with Brahmanism. 

Differentiation with unification of quality between religions 
also characterizes development. Savage and barbarian religions 
differ as little as do their stone implements or music. Pro- 
gressive peoples, on the contrary, have reached differentiation 
of religion in two degrees. First and chiefly by migrating ‘to 
separate countries, as did the tribes composing the three historic 
races (Mongolians, Semites, and Indo-Kelts), since this involved 
differences in all the causes of development, whether of direct 
or indirect causation. The various ethnic religions, such as 
Shintoism and Brahmanism, as well: as the universal religions 
arose in this way. A second and less degree of differentiation 
arose from the same causes without local separation, as seen 
in the numerous sects alike of Shintoism, Hinduism, Judaism, 
Buddhism, Islamism, and Christianity. For example, Hinduism, 
Islamism, and Christianity alike have divided on the subject of 
freedom of man to salvation, in interaction with the cultural .of 
philosophic knowledge. Later on, men tire of differences and 
a unification sets in, which need not be the original sameness, 
but harmony in a larger system. In this manner arise associa- 
tions, unions, alliances, and the like. 

An inevitable result of development is various stages, and 
these constitute the best means for the classification of religions. 
Hierologists differ only as to the fittest marks of these stages. 
Hartmann prefers natural and redemptive; Siebeck, natural, 
moral, and redemptive; Réville, polytheistic and monotheistic ; 
Tiele and Saussaye, natural and ethico-spiritual ; while Whitney 
and Menzies prefer tribal, national, and universal, which is 
probably the best choice. But all such divisions are inexact, for 
the groups both overlap each other and contain differences in 
themselves. The national or moral religions extant are Shin- 
toism, Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Jainism, Parseeism, and 
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Judaism; while the universal or redemptive religions are 
Islamism, Buddhism, and Christianity. The differences between 
the last group are especially marked. Whereas Islamism is 
sensuous, and Buddhism is, at least negatively, ascetic, Chris- 
tianity accords due recognition to both earth and heaven, for 
while earth can never satisfy, heaven can never become more 
than a blessed hope. Again, Islamism became universal only 
by force; Buddhism holds exclusive rule only over Ceylon, 
Burmah, Siam, and Nepal, all which are decadent nations; 
whereas Christianity sways the great powers of the world. The 
religious principles of Christianity are the highest and its force, 
consequently, the greatest attainable ; but both still await correct 
adjustment to man by science, especially sociology, which has 
wisely been introduced into the curricula of our theological 
seminaries. The religion of the future calls, not for rejection of 
Christianity, but for its more intimate interaction with the other 
culturals, and for continuation of that inner self-criticism and 
self-correction the capacity for which Christianity possesses above 
all other faiths. 

Finally, no hierologist supposes that religion will ever perish 
from among men. Religion makes man at home in the world of 
which God is the Father, and thereby supplies his greatest need 
as a finite being. That were a dreadful place where God is not, 
but the great Companion will never die. The Lord’s Prayer 
expresses this central idea of religion with such incomparable 

_ simplicity, purity, and nobility that it constitutes both the best 
creed and the best cult whose destiny to final acceptance by 
mankind seems assured. 
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BABYLONIAN PENITENTIAL PSALMS.* 


Translated by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPE R, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. 


SUPPLIANT : 

I, thy servant, full of sighs, cry unto thee. 

Thou acceptest the fervent prayer of him who is burdened with sin. 
Thou lookest upon a man and that man lives. 

O potentate of the world, mistress of mankind ! 

Merciful one, to whom it is good to turn, who accepteth ia tsi 


PRIEST : 
His god and his goddess being angry with him, he crieth unto thee. 
Turn thy face toward him and take his hand. 


SUPPLIANT : 

Besides thee there is no god who guideth aright. 

Look with true favor upon me and accept my supplication. 
Declare “‘ how long” (I am to wait), and let thy liver be pacified. 
When, O my mistress, will thy face be turned ? 

Like the doves do I moan, in sighs do I abound. 


PRIEST : 
With woe and grief, full of sighs, is his soul ; 
Tears doth he weep, laments doth he pour forth. 


Il. 


Thou who hast created the gods, who dost execute the commands of 
Bel! 

Who dost make the green herb to spring up, mistress of mankind ! 

Who hast created everything, who dost guide aright all creatures ! 

Mother Ishtar, whose power no god can approach ! 

Most exalted mistress, whose command is all-powerful ! 

A prayer will I utter; may she do unto me what seems good unto her! 

O my mistress, from the day when I was young, much to misfortune 

have I been yoked. 


*These translations differ very little from those in my Assyrian and Papaviee 
Literature (Appleton). 
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Food have I not eaten, weeping was my sustenance. 

Water have I not drunk, tears were my drink. 

My heart has not rejoiced, my spirits have not been cheerful. 
. like a man I have not walked. 
. bitterly I moan. 

My transgressions are many, full of bitterness is my spirit. 


O my mistress, make me to know my deed, establish for me a place of 


rest ! 

Absolve my sins, lift up my face ! 

O my god, lord of prayer, may my prayer ee thee! 

O my goddess, mistress of supplication, may my supplication address 
thee! 

O god of the storm, sod of Harsaga, may my prayer address thee ! 

O Gubarra, mistress of the field, may my supplication address thee ! 

O lord of heaven and earth, lord of Eridu, may my prayer address thee ! 

O Damkina, mother of the house supreme, may my supplication address 
thee ! 

O Marduk, lord of Babylon, may my prayer address thee! 

His consort, the exalted offspring (?) of heaven and earth, may my 
supplication address thee ! 

O exalted servant, the god, who announces the good name, may my 
prayer address thee ! 

O bride, the first-born of the god . . . . , may my supplication address 
thee ! 

O mistress, who dost curb (?) unfriendly speech, may my prayer 
address thee! 

Exalted, great, my mistress, goddess Nana, may my supplication 
address thee ! 

“Turn thine eye with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

“Turn thy face with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

“‘ May thy heart be at rest,” may it say to thee! 

“‘ May thy liver be pacified,” may it say to thee! 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has borne children, be 
glad ! 

As a mother who has borne children, as a father who has begotten 
(them), may it be glad! 


Ill. 


Because of his face, which he doth not raise on account of tears, doth 
he raise lamentation to thee. 
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Because of his feet, on which fetters are laid, doth he raise lamentation 
to thee. 

Because of his hands, which are exhausted through weakness, doth he 
raise lamentation to thee. 

Because of his breast, which like a flute pipes forth in cries, doth he 
raise lamentation to thee. 

SUPPLIANT: 

O mistress, in the anguish of my heart have I raised cries of anguish to 
thee ; declare forgiveness. 

O mistress, to thy servant declare respite! May thy heart be at rest ! 

Unto thy servant who hath experienced sorrow, grant mercy ! 

Turn thy face, receive his supplication ! 

To thy servant with whom thou hast been angry, turn in favor! 

O my mistress, my hands are bound, yet I embrace (?) thee. 

To the warlike hero, Shamash, thy beloved husband, grant a pledge, 
that I may walk before thee during a life of many days! 

My god hath made supplication unto thee, may thy heart be at rest! 

My goddess hath uttered a prayer unto thee, may thy liver be pacified ! 


O brave hero, god Anu, thy beloved husband, may my prayer address 
thee! 


O... ., god of justice, may my supplication address thee! 

O.... , thy exalted servant, may my prayer address thee! 

O...., potentate of Ebabbara, may my supplication address thee ! 

“Turn thine eye with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

“Turn thy face with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

‘*May thy heart be at rest,” may it say to thee! 

“‘May thy liver be pacified,” may it say to thee ! 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who has borne children, be 
glad! 

As a mother who has borne children, as a father who has begotten 
(them), may it be glad! 

Penitential psalm to the goddess Anunit. 


IV. 


May the wrath of the heart of my god be pacified ! 
May the god who is unknown to me be pacified ! 
May the goddess who is unknown to me be pacified! 
May the known and unknown god be pacified ! 

May the known and unknown goddess be pacified! 
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May the heart of my god be pacified! 
May the heart of my goddess be pacified! 


May the god or goddess known or unknown be pacified ! 

May the god who is angry with me be pacified ! 

May the goddess who is angry with me be pacified ! 

The sin which I have committed I know not. 

The. misdeed which I have committed 1 know not. 

A gracious name may my god announce! 

A gracious name may my goddess announce! 

A gracious name may my known and unknown god announce! 

A gracious name may my known and unknown goddess announce! 

_ Pure food have I not eaten, 

Clear water have I not drunk. 

An offense against my god have I unwittingly committed. 

A transgression against my goddess have I[ unwittingly done. 

O lord, my sins are many, great are my iniquities ! 

My god, my sins are many, great are my iniquities! 

My goddess, my sins are many, great are my iniquities! 

Known or unknown god, my sins are many, great are my iniquities ! 

Known or unknown goddess, my sins are many, great are my iniquities! 

The sin which I have committed I know not. 

The iniquity which I have done I know not. 

The offense which I have committed I know not. 

The transgression I have done I know not. 

The lord, in the anger of his heart, hath looked upon me. 

The god, in the wrath of his heart, hath visited me. 

The goddess hath become angry with me, and hath grievously stricken 
me. 

The known or unknown god hath straitened me. 

The known or unknown goddess hath brought affliction upon me. 

I sought for help, but no one taketh my hand. 

I wept, but no one came to my side. 

I utter cries, but no one hearkens to me. 

I am afflicted, I am overcome, I do not look up. 

Unto my merciful god I turn, I make supplication. 

I kiss the feet of my goddess and... . 

To known and unknown god, I make supplication. 

To known and unknown goddess, | make supplication. 


O lord, look with favor upon me, receive my supplication ! 
O goddess, look with favor upon me, receive my supplication ! 
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Known and unknown god... 

Known and unknown goddess ... . 

How long, my god... . 

How long, my goddess, until thy face be turned toward me ? 

How long, known and unknown god, until the anger of thy heart be 
pacified ? 

How long, known and unknown goddess, until thy unfriendly heart be 
pacified ? 

Mankind is perverted and has no judgment. 

Of all men who are alive, who knows anything ? 

They do not know whether they do good or evil. 

O lord, do not cast aside thy servant ! 

He is cast into the mire; take his hand. 

The sin which I have sinned, turn to mercy! 

The iniquity which I have committed, let the wind carry away ! 

My many transgressions tear off like a garment ! 

My god, my sins are seven times seven ; forgive my sins! 

My goddess, my sins are seven times seven ; forgive my sins! 

Known and unknown god, my sins are seven times seven; forgive my 
sins! 

Known and unknown goddess, my sins are seven times seven ; forgive 
my sins! 

Forgive my sins and I will humble myself before thee. 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who hath borne children, be 
glad! 

As a mother who hath borne children, as a father who hath begotten 
(them), may it be glad! 


COLOPHON. 


Penitential psalm of sixty-five lines. Tablet for any god. 
His word announces peace to me. 

Like the original, copied and revised. 

Palace of Ashurbanipal, king of the world, king of Assyria. 


How long, O my mistress, will the powerful enemy consume thy land ? 

In thy chief city, Erech, thirst prevails. 

In E-ul-mash, the house of thy oracle, blood is poured out like water. 

In all thy lands hath he kindled fires and over them hath he poured 
(fire) like .... 
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O my mistress, much to misfortune have I been yoked. 
O my mistress, thou hast encompassed me, and into pain hast thou 
brought me. 
The mighty enemy hath trodden me under foot like a reed. 
I cannot think, I cannot plan. 
Like a (wind-swept) field I moan night and day. 
I, thy servant, supplicate thee. 
May thy heart be at rest, may thy liver be pacified ! 
[Broken off.] 


VI. 


O lord, whose heart in heaven doth not find rest ! 

O lord, whose heart on earth is not appeased ! 

In heaven and on earth it doth not find rest! 

He who hath brought me low and cut me off! 

He who hath placed fetters (?) on my hands! 

He who hath placed chains on my body ! 

He who hath filled my eyes with tears ! 

He who hath filled my heart with dejection and lamentation ! 

May his pure heart be at rest, may my prayer address him ! 

May his heart rest in peace ! 

May the heart of his lordship rest in peace ! 

“O heart, turn thyself, turn thyself,” let be said to him! 

“O heart, rest, rest,” let be said to him! 

PRIEST : 

He desires too much for his heart, who would pass judgment on himself. 

To pacify his heart, may the spirits of earth [support him] in prayer ! 

May the spirits of earth, who are the creation of Anu, support him in 
prayer! 

His god hath borne aloft his supplication, may he address his prayer 
to thee! 


When he breaks into a lamentation to set at ease, may thy heart be at’ 


rest ! 
SUPPLIANT : 
O lord, great ruler, Ninib, may my prayer address thee! 
O suppliant mistress of Nippur, may my supplication address thee! 
O lord of heaven and earth, lord of Eridu, may my prayer address thee ! 
O Damkina, mother of the house supreme, may my supplication 
address thee ! 
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O Marduk, lord of Babylon, may my prayer address thee! 

His consort, the exalted offspring (?) of heaven and earth, may my sup- 
plication address thee ! 

O exalted servant, the god, who announceth the good name, may my 
prayer address thee! 

O bride, the first-born of the god . . . . , may my supplication address 
thee ! 

O god of the storm, lord of Harsaga, may my prayer address thee ! 

O Gubara, mistress of the field, may my supplication address thee ! 

“Turn thine eye with favor toward me,” may it say to thee ! 

“Turn thy face with favor toward me,” may it say to thee! 

“* May thy heart be at rest,” may it say to thee! 

“‘ May thy liver be pacified,” may it say to thee ! 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who hath borne children, be 
glad ! 

As a mother who hath borne children, as a father who hath begotten 
(them), may it be glad ! 

COLOPHON. 
Penitential psalm of forty-five lines. Tablet for the god Bel. 
Like the original, copied and revised. 
VII. 

PRIEST : 

In sighing he sits. 

With cries of affliction, in anguish of heart. 

With bitter weeping, with bitter sighing. 

Like the doves doth he moan, in distress night and day. 

Unto his merciful god like a wild cow doth he cry. 

Sighs of affliction doth he raise. 

Before his god he prostrates himself in supplication. 

He weeps that he may approach, that nothing may hold — back. 


SUPPLIANT: 


My deed will I declare, my deed which cannot be declared. 
My words will I repeat, my words which cannot be repeated. 
My god! my deed will I declare, my deed which cannot be declared. 


VIII. 


O my god, who art angry with me, accept my prayer! 
O my goddess who art wroth with me, receive my nppenins ! 
Receive my supplication, let thy liver be at rest! 
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O my lord, gracious and merciful, [look upon me]! 

He who guideth-the span of life, who stayeth the hand of death, my 
god, accept my prayer! 

O my goddess look with favor upon me and receive my supplication ! 

May my sins be forgiven, may my transgressions be forgotten ! 

May the ban be loosened, may the chains be cast off ! 

May the seven winds carry away my sighs! 

May I strip off my wickedness, may the birds carry it to the heavens! 

May the fish carry off my misery, the river bear it away! 

May the beasts of the field take it from me, may the running waters of 
the river wash me clean ! 

Make me bright like gold! 

Like a ring (?) of diamonds (?) may I be precious in thy sight! 

Cleanse me from wickedness, save my soul! I will watch (?) thy court 
and pledge myself to thee. 

Remove me from my wickedness, and may I receive protection from 
thee! 

Grant to me that I may see a favorable dream ! 

May the dream which I see be favorable, may the dream which I see 
come true! 

The dream which I see, turn to my favor ! 

May the god .. . . , the god of dreams, stand at my head! 

Make me to enter into Esagila, the temple of the gods, the house of 
life ! 

Commend me to the gracious favor of the merciful Marduk ! 

I will bow myself before thy greatness, I will honor thy divinity. 

May the inhabitants of my city glorify thy power ! 
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PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


By PROFEssoR GEORGE E. Dawson, Pu.D., 
The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 


ReLicious education should be conformed in its aim and 
subject-matter to the standards of modern science. It must fit 


_ into the general program of organic and psychic development 


that nature has sketched in the laws of individual and social life. 
Without encroaching unduly upon the education given in the 
public schools, it must nevertheless draw more of its material 
from the same sources, interpreting and using this material for 
religious ends. We can never have a complete religion or a 
complete science until the two types of knowledge and expe- 
rience are reciprocally interpreted. If this cannot be done in 
the public schools, then it must be done through religious agen- . 
cies. This is not to say that the Bible shall yield its place to 
scientific material. It means merely that the two complementary 
bodies of knowledge shall be mutually related in such a way as 
to give the child, not only religious ideals and impulses, but also 
a command of natural things and forces that will make these 
ideals and impulses really efficient. 

Surely something is wrong with the aim and shedeeaanion 
of religious education when churches are filled with people, not 
only in the pews, but also in the pulpits, who, while professing a 
theological salvation, evidently violate the laws of life in their 
own bodies, in their emotional and intellectual natures, and in 
their economic and moral relations to society. The worst symp- 
tom:in the present life of the church is not the falling off in 
attendance or contributions. It is the organic and psychical 
degeneration of men and women who attend and contribute— 
who believe they are ‘‘saved,” and yet, estimated by every physi- 
ological and psychological standard, are not. A belief in a 
type of salvation that encourages neglect of the body, and thus 
undermines the physical basis of life, inevitably leads to organic 
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disease or insanity, or both. A belief in a type of salvation that 
leads to emotional excess favors the final exhaustion of emo- 
tional sensibilities or their perversion in some form of insanity. 
A belief in a type of salvation that results in arrest of develop 
ment of the intellect entails upon its votaries progressive mental 
degeneracy. Religious education must make sure of the aim 
that guides it in trying to shape human life. It must end these 
fatal incongruities in the lives of men and women who constitute 
the membership of the church. It must, in short, help to bring 
to the world what is implicit in the struggles of organic evolu- 
tion, what the instincts of primitive man and the child have 
everywhere sought, what Jesus Christ himself revealed to men— 
a biological salvation. 

How may this be done? 

1. There must be created a leadership in religious education 
that knows the essential truths of modern science and believes 
in them unto salvation. First and foremost in this leadership 
must be the Christian ministry. The pastor of a church is the 
natural head of all the activities of that church. No effective 
advance can be made in Sunday-school work unless he is able 
intelligently and sympathetically to direct it. What can be done 
with a so-called ‘rational curriculum,” if the pastor’s influence is 
consciously or unconsciously creating irrational conditions under 
which the curriculum is to be carried out? What can be done 
with trained teachers who believe that the salvation of boys and 
girls isa product of all the convergent forces of their lives, if 
the pastor preaches sermons instructing these boys and girls that 
salvation is a metaphysical process, owing nothing whatever to 
natural causes? What can be done with Sunday-school pupils 
trained in the public schools to believe that truth comes to men 
through countless agencies, and that it is a holy thing whence- 
soever it comes, if the pastor preaches sermons affirming that 
the Bible is the final and complete repository of all truth? The 
fact is, neither a rational curriculum, nor rational teachers, nor 
rational pupils can exist in an atmosphere created by an irra- 
tional minister. They will flee it as a pestilence. It is utterly 
futile, therefore, to seek a reform in religious education that does 
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not involve as a primary consideration the creation of a new type 
of ministry. 

How may such a ministry be created? First, by uniting 
for that purpose those who already believe that it is necessary ; 
second, by working to spread the sentiment in favor of it; third, 
by developing some institution that will train men for religious 
work according to scientific standards—some university or theo- 
logical seminary independent enough in resources to establish 
the required standards and provide facilities for giving the neces- 
sary training; fourth, by seeking out religious young men in the 
colleges and universities who have done substantial scientific 
work—some of it, at least, of a laboratory character—and getting 
them to train for this new type of ministry ; and, fifth, by influen- 
cing churches at strategic points to select the men thus trained 
for their pastors. The training given should be based upon the 
Bible and the biological sciences. Whatever is necessary to 
make clear the place of the Bible in Christian civilization, and to 
interpret its message to the understandings and hearts of men,. 
should be taught. In science there should be included such 
courses as laboratory work in physiology, neurology, and psy- 
chology, including the study of mental diseases, vice, and crime 
in institutions for defectives and delinquents; research work in 
sociology, especially as concerns the antisocial classes and insti- 
tutions; the study of ethnology, with a view to discovering the 
origin and development of domestic, educational, moral, and 
religious customs and institutions; and educational psychology. 
In brief, the candidate for the ministry should be given facilities 
for graduate study and research in typical branches of knowledge 
that represent both the religious and the scientific experience of 
mankind. 

With such a standard of training for the Christian ministry 
definitely erected, with a well-equipped institution provided for 
training men according to such a standard, and with a body of 
men, thus trained, located at important centers of religious work, 
the reformation of religious education would be fully inaugu- 
rated. The vast body of men and women, working more or less 
from the scientific point of view in the teaching and other pro- 
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fessions, would have their confidence restored in the church and 
would rally to its support. The theological seminaries would 
gradually be compelled to change their aims, subject-matter, 
and methods of education. A ministry would thus be created 
that would restore the church to its former cancare of leader- 
ship in the higher life of humanity. 

Having provided a ministry that could effectively organize 
and manage religious education, the next step necessary would 
be the creation of a type of Sunday-school teachers trained to 
carry out its ideals and plans. This could easily be accom- 
plished. The difficulty with the efforts already being made in 
some quarters to train religious teachers lies in the fact that the 
pastors of churches are too generally unable to sympathize with 
such a movement and to support it. Their conception of a 
trained teacher is too often that he should be a sort of body- 
servant for the pastor, and upon a servant’s wages. The result 
is that the best types of young men are not attracted into the 
profession of religious teaching. With a new type of ministry 
this condition will be changed. The religious public will be led 
by its pastors to give financial support to Sunday-school work 
commensurate with its importance. These pastors will look for 
a type of trained teachers who are worthy of a freedom, dignity, 
and support correlative with their own. Agencies already in 
existence will supply such teachers more abundantly than at 
present; and a new profession, a teaching ministry, will be 
added to the leadership of religious education. 

2. With a ministry that is capable of organizing and directing 
religious education according to scientific standards, and with at 
least a few trained teachers in each church who can do for the 
Sunday school what the best type of secular teachers are doing 
for the public school, we shall be ready for our “rational cur- 
riculum.” Shaped under the direction of such a leadership, this - 
rational curriculum will incorporate the same general aim and 
subject-matter that all effective agencies for human improvement 
have in common. Its primary aim will not be to shape religious 
beliefs or to increase the membership of the church. It will be, 
rather, to shape religious lives, and increase the membership of 
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a sane and efficient human society. Its material will not be 
limited to the Bible, but will be freely drawn from all sources 
that can make clear the highest ideals of man’s destiny and the 
means of attaining them. It will start with the question : What 
do children most need at a given period of their lives to help 
them to live up to the full measure of their possibilities? And 
it will so choose its material and methods as most effectually to 
meet this need. In other words, the point of departure will be 
the child, and not the material to be taught. Knowledge of the 
former must condition the selection and use of the latter. 

A detailed program of religious education that shall conform 
to scientific standards is probably not possible as yet. We need 
more complete knowledge upon many of the problems involved. 
There is doubtless an urgent need of such a detailed program, 
or at least there is an urgent inquiry for such in some quarters. 
But the wisest workers in religious education will be cautious 
about committing themselves to any lesson system at the present 
juncture. Secular education has had its centuries of educational 
reformers, from Rabelais to Spencer, without getting much of 
anything from them but principles and exhortations. In the 
hands of more practical educators, science has indeed been 
applied to educational programs for many years, and yet we are 
far from a general consensus of opinion upon the details of 
school curricula. What, then, may be expected of religious edu- 
cation at this time when science is just beginning to make an 
inventory of its problems? 

But regarding the general character of religious education 
science has suggestions to offer that may help resourceful teach- 
ers, or bodies of teachers, to make their own programs, more or 
less experimentally, and thus not only to work out something 
better for themselves, but also to contribute of their experience 
to others. And such is the sort of help religious education 
needs at the present time more than any rule-of-thumb lesson 
system. Religion has suffered much from over-systematization, 
as have other departments of life. Systems of thought and con- 


duct, indeed, we must have. But systems of thought and conduct 
are means to an end. They should not come till we are ready 
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for them, and they should go when we are through with them. 
With the mass of mankind, it must be confessed, systems of 
education, religious or other, have not been an unmixed good. 
They have tended to produce arrests of growth. Nothing is 
more tyrannous or repressive of individual initiative than a sys- 
tem of thought or conduct under the control of common minds. 
When protoplasm crystallizes, its equilibrium is stable, but its 
growth has ceased.. The world is just now witnessing another 
breaking up of systems—lesson systems and other. There is a 
great deal of free protoplasm, seeking new lines of development. 
‘Let us rejoice, and scrutinize very carefully any lesson system 
that may fix the forms of religious education for another half- 
century. 

A tentative application of science to religious education, which 
is intended, if the writer mistakes not, to stimulate teachers to 
individual initiative, and thus bring about an accumulation of 
experiences that shall give a basis for a truly rational curriculum, 
is illustrated in Professor George W. Pease’s ‘‘A Course of Study 
in Outline for the Kindergarten Grades of the Bible School.”* 
A less detailed application of scientific aims and material to 
adolescence has been made by the writer, in his work with sev- 
eral classes of young men. This work has been done in churches 
of different denominations, and has extended over three years, 
one course being given to two different classes in different years, 


and the other being given as a continuation of the first course 
with the class more recently taught. Most of the young men 
were clerks, mechanics, and business men. The following is the 
general topic of the first course, with the various subtopics: 


LIFE-PROBLEMS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


. The Struggle to Live. 8. Work and Life. 

. What Makes the Struggle Worth While ? g. Play and Life. 

. The Efficient Body. : 1o. Fear and Life. 

. The Efficient Mind. 11, Faith and Life. 

. Food and Life, 12. Hate and Life. 
Drugs and Life. 13. Love and Life. 

. Clothing and Life. 14. Religion and Life. 


* BIBLICAL WoRLD, November and December, 1903, pp. 369-81, 451-58. 
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This work was based upon three great groups of needs that 
especially characterize adolescent life: (1) the needs involved 
in self-adjustment, that is, adjustment to physiological and psycho- 
logical laws operating in each individual ; (2) the needs involved 
in soctal adjustment, that is, adjustment to women, in the relations 
of courtship and marriage, and to men, as friends, business and 
political associates, etc.; and (3) religious adjustment, that is, 
adjustment to the great religious ideals of God and immortality 
of the soul, and to Jesus Christ as the revealer of the divine con- 
tent of the universe. The specific aims were to reach these funda- 
mental needs of young men, by giving them, in usable form, a 
knowledge of their own lives; the immutable laws of nature and 
human life, interpreted religiously ; and the impulse to reverence 
these laws and obey them. The material of instruction was 
drawn from the Bible, science, and other departments of human 
experience. The biblical material was drawn mainly from the 
four gospels. The character and teachings of Christ were dis- 
cussed in connection with every topic. Other Bible characters . 
were also used, as well as characters taken from history, and cur- 
rent life which illustrated the points under discussion. The fol- 
lowing topical analysis will illustrate more in detail the aim 
and material : 


LOVE AND LIFE, 


Forms of Love, as Parental and Filial Affection, Friendship, the Love of 

Woman, Philanthropy. 

2. Economy of Love, in Affecting the Survival of Animal Species and Races 
of Men. 

3. Economy of Love in the Individual Life, as Affecting Physical Health, 
Sanity of Feelings, Vigor of Intellect, and Motives of Conduct. 

4. Contrasts with Opposite Qualities of Anger, Envy, Malice, Hatred, 
Destructive Rivalry, etc. 

5. Perverted Love, as Unhealthy Friendship, Unreasonable Passion for 
Women, Unwise Philanthropy. 

6. The Standard of Christ —Christ’s Personal Affections for Parents, for His 
Disciples, for Little Children, for Humanity, for God; and Christ’s Explicit 
Teachings Regarding Love. 


The work occupied one hour each Sunday, for nine months 
of the year. Two Sundays or more were given to each topic. 
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The first Sunday was occupied in an opening discussion, in which 
were sketched the problems involved, and in giving suggestions 
as to reading and observations. The second or more Sundays 
were given to informal conference, in which the young men took 
part. 

This course, as already stated, was followed, in one class, by 
another, given with the same general aim, but working out the 
problems presented during the first year with especial reference 
to the adjustment of the young men’s lives to Christ. The fol- 
lowing is the list of topics: 


SALVATION THROUGH CHRIST, 

A Work-a-Day View of Salvation. 

The Ideal of Christlikeness in Christian Civilization. 

The Reproduction of Character through Imitation. 

Christ as a Physical Man ( Physical Salvation ). 

Christ as an Emotional Man ( Emotional Salvation). 

Christ as an [ntellectual Man (Intellectual Salvation), 

Christ as a Man of Ideals (Salvation through Faith). 

Christ as a Working Man (Salvation through Work), 

. Christ as a Business Man (Salvation through Business Integrity ). 
Christ as a Citizen (Salvation through Citizenship ). 
Christ as a Friend (Salvation through Friendship ). 

. Christ as a Benefactor (Salvation through Self-Sacrifice ). 


The same general type of material was used in this course 
that was used in the first, and the method was the same. The 
following analysis of one of the topics will further illustrate: 


INTELLECTUAL SALVATION. 


Definition of Intellect as the Conscious Capacity of Adjustment to Facts. 

. Necessary Qualities of Intellectual Being are (2) Recognition of the Value 
of Facts, (4) Reverence for Facts, (c) Conscientious Quest for Facts. _ 

. Economy of the Intellect in the Development of Civilization and the Indi- 
vidual Life. 

. Arrests of Development, and Perversions of the Intellect, and Their 
Effects upon Life. 

. Christ’s Relation to Truth. 

. Christ’s Instructions to Others in Regard to Truth. 
Christ's Command over the Facts and Forces of the Material World, and 
its Intellectual Quality. 

. Christ’s Command over the Facts and Forces of the Spiritual World, ‘and 
its Intellectual Quality. 
The Religious Duty of Mental Growth. 
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It must not be expected that the application of science to 
religious education will be easy, or popularly received. The 
application of science to rational living, generally, is a slow and 
difficult task. Men once died like flies from the scourge of 
smallpox. Science has discovered a method of treatment that 
has practically given complete control over that disease. Yet 
there are still large numbers of people, presumably in their right 
minds, who refuse to be vaccinated. Men still die in large num- 
bers from injudicious habits of living. Science has made avail- 
able a mass of facts that show such mortality to be largely 
preventable. Yet, perhaps, the majority of men and women, 
also presumably in their right minds, serenely violate the laws of 
health; and, when the end comes, are reckoned as those afflicted 
by a mysterious Providence. 

The scientific point of view of human life will make its way 
very slowly with feeble or prejudiced minds. It will, however, 
make sure headway with vigorous minds. And this is the class 
of minds that the church should always seek to reach. They 
must be reached to save the world from its sins. Such minds 
have always been, and will ever be, the leaders of mankind. 
Win them, and the masses of men will follow. The church 
must, indeed, have regard for ordinary men and women. They 
are in the majority. Their happiness or misery, their success or 
failure, bulks largely in the total welfare of society. But it is a 
fatal error to overlook the boys and girls, the men and women, 
who are not ordinary—who are the elect. What these boys and 
girls, and men and women, think and do, must, in all reason, be 
reckoned with. It will at last determine the thoughts and con- 
duct of the ordinary people. This is the law of life. Here, too, 
we must learn of nature. She cares for all her creatures; but it 
is perfectly clear that she is ever on the alert for her exceptional 
creatures. These she makes much of. Through these she 
strives to help the less favored ones. Through these she steadily 
pushes forward her beneficent process toward a larger life for all. 

Doubtless, men have always paid a certain homage to the 
crowd. They still do so. The church itself is no exception. 
It estimates itself, and it encourages the outside world ‘to esti- 
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mate it, in numbers. And here resides a cause, not only of delay 
for the reform of education within the church, but also of distress 
for the souls of those who think in numbers. For, where the 
distress of the church is due to a falling off of attendance or 
contributions, it will inevitably estimate its improvements accord- 
ing to whether or not they promptly increase the size of the 
Sunday school or the roll of the church membership. Of course, 
in such a church there will be scant welcome for a type of edu- 
cational reform that must grow slowly. 

Numbers, indeed, are decreasing. And the end is not yet. 
More and more, the leading men of communities will find outlets 
for their religious lives more congenial to them than the church. 
More and more, the young men will disappear from Sunday 
schools and church pews. More and more, the rank and file of 
the faithful will follow the leaders who have found comfort else- 
where. What is to be done? Blame the departing throngs, 
and strive to coax or frighten them back? Perhaps. And yet, 
again perhaps, it may be well to confess that deeper causes are 
at work which it will require the keenest brains and the most 
loyal hearts to solve. Numbers are decreasing. Well, let us 
work, not primarily to fill their places with other crowds, but to- 
build for a long future. Salvation does not come to the world 
through crowds, and never has. The sooner those engaged in 
religious education recognize this simple psychologic and historic 
truth, the better it will be for their peace of mind and their suc- 
cess. Let no church expect to stay the present exodus by some 
hastily contrived makeshift to catch the crowd. Let it find the 
few elect that it has left, and make these the prophets, the teach- 
ers, and the preachers of a new dispensation. Let those who 
really see the height and depth of this problem of saving the 
world from its sins cultivate the spirit of John the Baptist, crying © 
aloud in the wilderness of pseudo-religious life; or of the Master 
himself, who went about doing good, meanwhile discovering an 
occasional soul who could share his thoughts and do his work. 
They that can do this thing shall see the triumph that must 
come, sooner or later, to those who, having caught the vision of 
a larger truth, steadfastly face the future with faith and hope. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: MATTHEW to: 26-28. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


My ovv abrovs: yap éorw Kexadvppevov dmoxa- 
év T@ Kai eis Td ods dxovere, Tov Swudtwv. Kai py 
tiv Suvdpevov Kal Wuxi copa év 
yeevvy. —Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 


Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed ; and hid, that shall not be known. 

What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light: and what ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops. 

And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul ; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body 


in hell. —Authorized Version, 1611. 


Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed ; and hid, that shall not be known. What I tell you 
in the darkness, speak ye in the light: [; R. V. (Am.)] and what ye 
hear in the ear, proclaim upon the housetops. And be not afraid of 
them which [that, R. V. (Am.)] kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear him which [who, R. V. (Am.)] is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell. 

—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 
—kevised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Do not, therefore, be afraid of them. There is indeed nothing 
covered up which will not be uncovered, nor anything kept secret 
which will not become known. What I tell you in the dark, say again 
in the light; and what is whispered in your ear, proclaim upon the 
housetops. And do not be afraid of those that kill the body, yet are 
unable to kill the soul; but rather be afraid of him who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in the Pit. 

: —Twentieth Century New Testament, 1899. 
376 
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Fear them not, however; there is nothing veiled which will not be 
uncovered, nor secret which will not become known. What I tell you 
in the dark, speak in the light; and what is whispered into your ear 
proclaim upon the roofs of the houses. 

And do not fear those who kill the body, but cannot kill the soul ; 
but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gehenna. ' —Weymouth, Modern Speech New Testament, 1903. 


So do not be afraid of them. 
For there is nothing covered which will not be revealed, 
Nor hid, which will not be known. 
What I tell you in the darkness, speak in the light. 
What you hear in the ear, proclaim on the housetops. 
Do not be afraid of those who kill the body, 
But are not able to kill the soul. 
. But be afraid of him who can destroy 
Both soul and body. in Gehenna. 
—Ballentine, American Bible, 1go01. 


There is nothing covered 

That shall not be revealed. 
There is nothing hidden 

That shall not be made known. 


What I tell you in darkness 
That proclaim in the light. 
What you hear in the ear 

That proclaim on the housetop. 


Fear not those who kill the body 
But who cannot kill the soul; 
Fear him only who destroyeth 
Soul and body in Gehenna. 
— Hall, Messages of the Bible, 1gor. 


I have given you God’s message. Do you go now and give it to 
others. What you have been taught by me is for all men to hear. 
Keep back none of it; spread the good tidings. Be not afraid of men, 
however they may persecute you. God is your Master; it is his gospel 
you are to proclaim, and he will hold you responsible. 

— BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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THE LETTERS OF THE GERMAN EMPEROK ANI) OF PROFESSOR 
HARNACK IN “THE BABEL AND BIBLE” DISCUSSION. 


Tue controversy over Friedrich Delitzsch’s two lectures on “Babel 
and Bible” has elicited valuable discussion from eminent scholars and 
prominent church leaders in Germany. So much misapprehension 
arose concerning Dr. Delitzsch’s meaning and the bearing of his 
opinions upon general theological problems that Emperor William 
published a letter expressing his own ideas as to the standpoint and 
the effect of the lectures. The more important paragraphs of the 
emperor’s letter may be here quoted : 


I have no manner of doubt that God continuously reveals himself in the 
human race created by him in his own image. He breathed into man’s nostrils 
his own breath; that is, he gave man a piece of himself, a soul. With 
fatherly love and interest he followed the progress of the human race, and, 
in order to lead it upward and onward, he “reveals” himself now in this, 
now in that great and wise man, be he priest or king, be he pagan, Jew, or 
Christian. Hammurabi was one, Moses, Abraham, Homer, Charles the Great, 
Luther, Shakespeare, Goethe, Kant, Emperor William the Great. These he 
sought out and vouchsafed to them his grace, in ordér that in accordance 
with his will they might achieve glorious and imperishable deeds for their 
people in the spiritual as well as in the physical sphere. The works ofggreat 
minds are the gift of God to the nations, so that by their means they can 
advance their civilization and penetrate farther into the intricacies of the 
unknown. God “reveals” himself to each nation severally in a different 
fashion, according to its position and the stage of its civilization, and this he 
is still doing. For as we are for the most part overwhelmed by the grandeur 
and might of this glorious universe, and when we contemplate it wonder at - 
the greatness of God revealed in it, just as surely may we admiringly and 
gratefully recognize the glory of the revelation of God in every truly grand and 
glorious deed performed by an individual or bya nation. His working on us 
and among us is direct. : 

The second sort of revelation, the more religious one, is that which leads 
to the appearance of our Lord. This is introduced from the time of Abraham 
onward, slowly but clearly recognizable, with infinite wisdom and knowledge, 
or else mankind would have been lost. And then begins its most marvelous 
working, the revelation of God. The race of Abraham and the nation derived 
from it regard the belief in one God with inflexible consistency as the holiest 
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of all things, and that they must love and cherish that belief. They were 
disintegrated by the Egyptian bondage, but Moses welded the fragments 
together a second time, and strove to preserve their monotheism. The nation 
was restored by the direct interference of God. And so it goes on through 
the ages until the Messiah, announced and indicated by the prophets and 
psalmists, at length appears. The greatest revelation of God in the world! 
For he appeared in the Son himself; Christ is God; God in human form. 
He redeemed us, he inspires us, he attracts us to follow him, his ardor burns 
within us, his company strengthens us, his displeasure annihilates us, but his 
intercession saves us. Sure of victory, relying only on his word, we endure 
toil, scorn, misery, poverty, and death, for in him we have the revealed word 
of God. - 


This letter of Emperor William called out from Professor Adolf 
Harnack, the greatest historical theologian of Germany, an article 
which appeared in the Preussische Jahrbiicher. Dr. Harnack endeavors 
to mediate in a way between Professor Delitzsch and the emperor; and 
in addition he expresses his own judgment concerning the controversy 
which has arisen. We quote from this article also: 


From the point of view of scholars there was, indeed, no real controversy. 
It has long been known that a portion of the myths and legends of the Old 
Testament, together with important elements of ancient Israelitish civiliza- 
tion, had their origin in Babylon. It was equally beyond question that this 
fact is fatal to the current notion of the inspiration of the Old Testament. 
For the refutation of this belief there was no need of reference to Babylon ; 
a hundred other observed facts had contributed to destroy it. 

But the knowledge of these facts had not become common property. 
However, the theologians cannot be held to blame for this. They had done . 
their duty toward spreading the information in books and pamphlets and 
lectures. Our German literature points with pride to a work of such emi- 
nence as Wellhausen’s History of Jsrae/; it appeals to all educated people 
and is classic in form and content. And beside it stand a half-dozen other 
excellent works, each of which gives full and accessible information regarding 
Old Testament literature and history. But church and school have been in 
league to suppress this knowledge by excluding it from their domain. And, 
indeed, they are not alone to blame. Indolence and fear have done their 
share. 

All evangelical Christians will frankly and joyfully agree with the final 
sentence of the emperor's Jetter: “Religion was never the result of science, 
but an overflow of the heart and being of man from his intercourse with 
God.” Theology subscribes to this proposition; it knows right well that it 
does not work creatively, but merely tries to follow reverently in thought 
something that already is. Not less will be the general accord with the 
emperor's conviction that religion must have forms, so that we may explain 
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ourselves and give mutual instruction; but that these forms cannot be imper- 
ishable. I think that even Professor Delitzsch has attained the capital 
feature of his purposes in the concession that the customary forms of the 
current school traditions regarding the Old Testament are in urgent need of 
change. 

But questions and disputes will arise chiefly in connection with two con- 
victions expressed by the emperor: the theory of a two-fold revelation, and 
the divinity of Christ. And the two are closely connected. 

The difference between faith and science in connection with yeligion 
becomes clear immediately on the mention of the word “revelation.” 
Science in the strictest sense cannot admit the notion at all, finding it too 
transcendental. On the other hand, faith cannot permit itself to be deprived 
of revelation.. But in the course of development there has been an approach 
between the two sides. Aside from the reverent contemplation of the uni- 
verse, the evangelical faith has ceased to recognize revelation through any 
mediums but persons. The whole lower series of alleged revelations has 
been put aside. There are no revelations by means of things. The 
emperor’s letter also takes this ground: the revelations of God in his humanity 
are persons, especially great persons. Now, in so far as great personages 
have their mystery even for science in their individuality and power, in so far 
harmony is established between faith and science. But the recognition by 
myself and others of these personages as revelations of God is an act of 
subjective experience which no science can either create or prevent. 

But upon this common ground the emperor's letter distinguishes two sorts 
of revelation: a general one, and a peculiarly religious one. There is a great 
element of strength in this distinction, for it brings out vigorously the fact 
that there is no more serious concern for man than his relation to God, and 
that everything is dependent on this relationship. But, on the other hand, 
the thinking mind cannot possibly repose in the assumption of two revela- 
tions running, as it were, parallel with each other, and the imperial letter has 
given utterance to this observation by putting Abraham into both categories. 
Accordingly there cannot be two revelations—for religion, moral force, and 
knowledge stand in most intimate union —but one revelation, the bearers of 
which were, and still are, very different in nature and greatness, calling and 
function. If Jesus Christ loses nothing of his individuality and uniqueness 
when he is placed in the series with Moses, Isaiah, and the psalmists, neither 
does he suffer by the comparison when we see him in the line with Socrates 
and Plato and the others who are mentioned in the emperor's letter. The 
religious conception of history must in the last analysis be one and the same: 
it must be mankind led forth by God out of the state of primitive nature, out 
of error and sin, and saved and brought into the estate of the children of 
God. Here, however, we make reservation of the fact that the divine history 
finds its specific line in ancient times in Israel. 

The Christian church must reject every estimate of Christ which ignores 
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the difference between him and other masters. He himself, his disciples, and 
the history of the world have spoken so distinctly on this point that there 
should be no room for doubt, and he still speaks to us in his word as distinctly 
as to his disciples of old. But it may and must be questioned whether the 
inflexible formula ‘divinity of Christ’’ is the correct one. He himself never 
used it, but chose other designations, and it is at least very doubtful whether 
any of his disciples ever uttered it. And the early church, too, did not speak 
directly of the divinity of\.Christ, but always of his divinity and humanity. 
‘‘God-man,”’ therefore, is the only correct. formula even in the intent of the 
ancient dogma. In this phrase we have almost restored the mystery which 
according to the will of Christ himself was to remain in this matter. He 
made no secret of the fact that he was the Lord and Savior, and his dis- 
ciples were expected to observe and experience the fact in his words and 
deeds. But how his relation to the Father arose he withheld from us and 
kept to himself. In my historical opinion, therefore, and according to my 
feeling in the matter, even the formula “man and God” (God-man-hood) is 
not beyond criticism, inasmuch as it has already begun to intrude upon a 
mystery into which we are not permitted to look. 

But the formula may be allowed to stand, because at bottom it does not 
pretend to explain anything, but only protects the extraordinary from profa- 
nation, just as does the expression “Son of God.” The Pauline expression 
“God was in Christ” seems to me to be the last word that we are permitted 
to speak in this matter, now that we have liberated ourselves slowly and pain- 
fully from the erroneous notion of ancient philosophers that we can penetrate 
the mysteries of God and nature, humanity and history. 

“If ye love me, keep my commandments;”’ “In this shall everyone 
recognize that ye are my disciples, that ye love one another’’-——it is more 
important to meditate upon these words and try to live up to them than to 
put the incomprehensible and the venerable into formulas. The time is com- 
ing, and even now is near, when evangelical Christians will join hands 
sincerely in the confession of Jesus Christ as their Master and in the deter- 
mination to follow his words, and our Catholic brethren will then be obliged 
to join with us to the same end. The burden of a long history of misunder- 
standings, of formulas that bristle like swords, of tears and blood, weighs 
upon us; but in it there is also preserved to us a precious inheritance. The 
two seem to be united inextricably, but nevertheless they are gradually sepa- 
rating, although the “ Let there be light’’ has not yet been spoken across this 
chaos. Frankness and courage, honesty with ourselves, freedom and love— 
these are the levers which will lift the burden. And the emperor's letter also 
is intended to aid in this lofty undertaking. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


THE WORK OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


For three years now that Anglo-American organization, the Arche- 
ological Survey of Egypt, has been engaged on an unsensational but 
much-needed enterprise in the hills surrounding the plain of el- 
Amarna, now desert and bare, but once the theater of the brief drama 
which the sun-worshiping King Akhetaten enacted here, when on its 
sands he founded a capital rich in art treasures, with a vast temple to 
the sole deity whom he recognized, laid out chariot roads which still 
score the waste, and spent his time in loving his wife and his family of 
girls, in teaching his people the true religion, in erecting handsome 
buildings, and in hewing art tombs for his favorite officials, which 
served, it must be confessed, more for his own commemoration than 
for theirs. 

It is these tombs which have now been copied, by no means for the 
first time, but for the first time é# exfenso and with a view to immediate 
publication in a form accessible to the public. To the eye the tombs 
are scarcely attractive. ‘They are dark and dirty ; the art style is novel 
and illy executed ; their architecture has been mutilated ; and as a crown- 
ing injury a scoundrelly native lately battered out a large part of the 
religious texts. Such tombs are a great disappointment to the devout 
pilgrim ; they are best seen in publications, where a large part of these 
detractions are removed and the real value is perceived. It has been 
found, for instance, that the mutilations, which at first sight are heart- 
breaking, can in very large measure be made good from the early 
copies of Nestor 1’Héte and Lepsius, and from duplicate texts. What ren- 
ders the tombs disappointing to the tourist is even a more serious 
trouble to the copyist, so that the task of publishing them has been a 
long and heavy one. No great discovery has been made; but the exact 
and complete reproduction of the scenes and texts is the first requisite 
to a real comprehension of one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of religion, and of revolutions of thought and practice. And 
everyone will delight, in these pictures of the King driving his spirited 
horses, enjoying his repast to the sound of music, carried in state at 
public functions, distributing rewards to his officials, and on all occa- 
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sions, public and private, sharing all honor and enjoyment with his 
affectionate consort and children. The detailed pictures and plans of 
the buildings of his city Akhetaten, which, save for some poor relics, 
are preserved only in these sculptures, are a special feature of the 
publication. Perhaps the most sorely needed person in Egypt today 
(next to an official who is determined that the monuments shall be pro- 
tected) is that humble individual, the copyist. 

Historic periods are generally supposed to be separated from pre- 
historic by the use of writing. However much the handiwork of a 
people may excite admiration and undesignedly reflect its temper, the 
expressed thought of a nation is its highest product. We rightly prize 
a myth added to folklore more than a carved paddle preserved for the 
museum; and this apart from the consideration that the one is an 
undying treasure, while the life of the museum specimen is, as Profes- 
sor Petrie has lately pointed out, highly precarious. 

It is surprising, therefore, that explorers who seek new material for 
Egyptology number ten archeologists to one linguist, ten excavators to 
one copyist. ‘This preponderance is perhaps a sign that Egyptology 
scarcely yet ranks among the dignified sciences. The digger is still 
its hero, and there are few that enter it by the strait gate or appreciate 
it without the added gusto of the gold-digger, the atika collector, and 
the art virtuoso. But it is also due to the illusion that inscriptions 
that can be found at will are already found, and to the truth that the 
copy of a known monument will hardly arouse sensation, even though 
the destruction of the text may have been imminent. And while the 
excavator employs laborers to dig, the explorer of records has usually 
to bring away his discovery in a self-made copy—a task often of no 
small magnitude. For it is the charm of Egyptian literature that 
its books are illustrated, and there is child enough in us still to 
make us not wholly sorry that in the pages the illustrations so often 
crowd out the text. Nor is the enterprise so light today as it was when 
our present collection of records was made. Asit is being recognized 
that the excavator is not a new and more dignified Aladdin, so it 
becomes increasingly evident that no publication is worthy the name 
that is contented with a selection of the most attractive scenes and with 
roughly copied texts ; but that Egyptian philology has reached a point 
where minute detail and the utmost grammatical and paleographical 
accuracy are required. This task must find its motive and reward in 
the reverence for knowledge as such, and apart from its present valua- 
tion. A faithful copy may at any moment span the gulf between the 
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irrevocable loss and the eternal gain of an item in the sum of knowl- 
edge ; and what value these items from the unique treasure of ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia have, the men of a thousand years hence, not we, 
are the rightful judges. We may be assured that they will accept our 
facts gratefully, and hand us back our theories and fancies as things 
which were their own reward in their own day. 

The real peril to which these precious records are exposed and the 
imperfection of extant copies cry for a successor to the great Prussian 
expedition of 1842-45. Few are at work in the field. Here and 
there a fragment is published which has lately been unearthed, has 
captured the fancy of some amateur, or excited the special interest of a 
traveling savant. For the rest, the Mission archéologique francaise, 
under M. Chassinat, and the Archeological Survey of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, make regular additions to the monumental records. 
Whether the limitations that French copyists observe are atoned for by 
the wide field they cover, must be submitted to the judgment of the 
future. The high standard of the Anglo-American organization is 
assured in the person of its devoted director, Mr. F. LI. Griffith; but 
the output is correspondingly restricted, and it has long looked for 
sister-expeditions to divide the field. There is a rumor that this salva- | 
tion is to come shortly from America, which has already shown devotion 
to pure research in Egypt. It would be a fine token of gratitude for 
the libraries with which centuries of European labor have provided her, 
if she helped in this much-needed way to make known to the Old 
World its oldest past. N. DE Garis DaAvVIEs. 


TEL EL-AMARNA, EGYPT. 


THE LATEST FROM EGYPT. 


It is hardly necessary to tell our readers that the place from which 
Mr. Davies writes his interesting letter is the famous deserted city, Tel 
el-Amarna, which gave its name to the now well-known collection of 
cuneiform letters found there. Subscribers to the Archzological Sur- 
vey will be familiar with the excellent volumes which Mr. Davies has 
already published ; but if they could stand for days on a torturing lad- 
der, straining the eyes upon the battered walls in the gloom of one of 
those Amarna tombs, as the present writer has done, they would appre- 
ciate the personal self-sacrifice, for the sake of science, involved in the 
work he is doing. 

A letter from Mr. Theodore M. Davis, of Newport, brings good 
news of the progress of his excavations at Thebes. He has. been at 
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work for several seasons on the royal tombs in the well-known Valley 
of the Kings there. Year before last he discovered and opened the 
tomb of Thutmose IV., of the XVIIIth dynasty, containing, among 
other things, the king’s chariot, or the front of it, which was all that 
had survived. It bears reliefs of battle scenes, which are among the 
noblest specimens of ancient art and quite alter our conception of the art 
ofthe XVIIIth dynasty. Mr. Davis’s publication of this tomb is now just 
appearing. At present he is completing the excavation of the tomb of 
that remarkable Queen Hatshepsut, which he discovered last season. 
He has now reached the sepulchral chamber, which is at the end of a 
gallery descending 750 feet into the limestone of the mountain! It 
contains two fine and massive sarcophagi of red sandstone, belonging 
to the queen and her father, Thutmose I. Two connected chambers 
are filled with débris, which must be carried up the long gallery in 
order to clear them ; but as soon as this work can be done, it is hoped 
that much royal mortuary furniture of value may be found, and pos- 
sibly inscriptions which may throw light on the tangled family history 
of the time. 

Beside the great terraced temple of Der-el- Bahri, the work of this same 
queen, and just over the bluffs from her tomb, Mr. H. R. Hall, of the 
British Museum, has been conducting excavations, with singular suc- 
cess. He has found a small temple of the XIth dynasty, showing sim- 
ilar terraced construction. It therefore undoubtedly furnished the 
model for the beautiful terraced temple of the great queen, the origin 
of which has always been problematical. 

The German expedition, at work at Abusir, has found a causeway 
leading up from the Nile valley to the desert plain of the Sahara, where 
the pyramids of the Vth dynasty were built. It was faced on either 
side with blocks of masonry bearing beautiful reliefs, just such as 
Herodotus describes on the one at Gizeh. Only one fragment of the 
reliefs has thus far been found. 


James H. BREASTED. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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A NEw edition of Dr. Cheyne’s Psa/ms, in two volumes, has just 
appeared. It is practically a new work, by reason of enlargement and 
alteration. 


PROFESSOR JASTROW’S great work upon the Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria is being translated into German, It will be published in 
ten parts, six of which have already appeared. 


WirTH the publication of Baentsch’s Commentary on Numbers, which 
has just appeared in Germany, the series of Old Testament commen- 
taries entitled Nowack’s Handkommentar zum Alten Testament is 
completed. 

THE greatest work upon the parables of Jesus since Jiilicher’s 
famous Die Gleichnisreden Jesu in 1899, is that by Dr. C. A. Bugge, 
the first volume of which was published some months ago. The second 
volume has now been issued, completing the work. 


Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D., of Scotland, the celebrated author of 
The Life of Jesus Christ and other well-known books, gave a series of 
five lectures last month before the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Louisville, Ky. His subject was “The Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus Christ.” 

A SECOND edition has been issued of Dr. Arthur Wright’s Synopsis 
of the Gospels in Greek. The first edition appeared in 1896, and has 
been widely used because of its many excellent features. The new 
edition is twice the size of the old, and contains a large amount of new 
material as well as much revision. 

Tue fire which recently occurred at Turin destroyed a large num- 
ber of valuable New Testament manuscripts. Few of the Greek 
manuscripts in the library were saved. Of the Latin manuscripts not 
so many perished, and it is particularly gratifying to know that the 
Old Latin Codex Bobbiensis (k) escaped. 

Dr. James HastIinGs, editor of the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, 
announces that the Extra Volume which has been preparing will be 
published this month. Among other very valuable articles, some of 
which have previously been indicated in this magazine, Rev. C. H. W. 
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Johns, of Queens’ College, Cambridge, will contribute a full discussion 
of the recently discovered and important code of Hammurabi. 


A work of great magnitude upon Christian Archeology is being 
published in France under the title Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne 
et de liturgie. The editor is Dom F. Cabrol, who, as a matter of fact, 
is editing the work in England, with a staff of fortysone French con- 
tributors. The extent of the work may be seen in that the first 895 
pages of the dictionary carry one only as far in the alphabet as Angeau. 
The number of volumes projected is not announced, but will be large. 


AN English translation of Professor Adolf Jiilicher’s /ntroduction 
to the New Testament has appeared in London. The work is standard 
in Germany for the advanced school of New Testament criticism, and 
has passed through four editions already in the original language. 
Unfortunately this English translation is made from the second Ger- 
man edition, not from the last one. It will be of great service to 
many who wish to become acquainted with the work of advanced 
German scholars in this field. 

TuE third volume of the Exfositor’s Greek Testament is now issued. 
It contains commentaries on Second Corinthians, by Dean Bernard; 
on Galatians, by Rev. Frederic Rendall; on Ephesians, by Principal 
S. D. F. Salmond, of the University of Aberdeen; on Philippians, by 
Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy; and on Colossians, by Professor Peake, of 
Manchester. The two previous volumes of this series were a great 
addition to the working list of commentaries for New Testament study. 
It may be that this new volume will also prove unusually helpful. 


DurInG the last week in March a Ministers’ Institute was held at 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, the main theme of 
the Institute being “The Gospel in the Early and in the Modern 
Church.” The program extended over three days, with morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions. Papers were read by many of the 
professors in the Divinity School, and by ministers of the city. The 
meetings were largely attended, and the plan of an annual conference 
for the ministers in the vicinity of Chicago was heartily approved. 

Five lectures on the “Religion of Egypt” by Professor Georg 
Steindorff, Ph.D., of the University of Leipzig, were given at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the first week in April. The titles of the lec- 
tures were as follows: (1) ‘The Egyptian Religion in the Oldest Peri- 
od ;” (2) “The Development of the Egyptian Religion ;” (3) Temples 
and Ceremonies;” (4) “The Views concerning Life after Death ;” 
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(5) “Graves and Burials, and Egyptian Religion Outside of Egypt.” 
The subjects and the treatment of them were of the greatest interest. 
When published in book form, the lectures will deserve, and doubtless 
secure, a very wide reading. 


A VALUABLE commentary on the book of Genesis is that by Profes- 
sor S. R. Driver,«of Oxford University, England. It belongs to the 
series of ‘‘ Westminster Commentaries,” and is published in this coun- 
try by E.S. Gorham, New York. The volume sets forth in a most 
helpful and authoritative way the present state of conservative scholarly 
opinion regarding the book of Genesis in its more important aspects, 
and may be highly recommended to every reader who wishes to inform 
himself regarding the contents and historical character of the book. 
A much smaller new work on Genesis, but also useful, is the “ Century 
Bible” volume upon Genesis, the author of which is Professor W. H. 
Bennett, of London. 


PLANs are announced for the publication of a magazine entitled Zhe 
American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education. It is to be 
edited by President G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., of Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., with the co-operation of Professor George A. 
Coe, Ph.D., of Northwestern University, Evanston, lll., Professor J. 
H. Lueba, of Bryn Mawr University, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; and Professor 
Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., of Stanford University, California. The 
journal will appear three times each year, and the first number is 
announced for this month. The subscription price will be $3.50 a 
year, the publisher being Louis Wilson, Clark University Library, 
Worcester, Mass. The title of the new magazine shows what will be 
the scope of its contents. The aim is to make a thoroughly scientific 
journal, and it will doubtless be of great assistance to the present 
strong movement for religious education. 


Ir may be remembered by some that an International Congress of 
Religion was held in Paris in September, 1900, at which many of the 
most eminent scholars in the field of religious history read papers and 
took part in the discussions. A second congress of the same kind has 
been arranged for this year, to be held in Basel on August 30 and 31, 
and September 1 and 2 next. The congress is divided into eight sec- 
tions: (1) The Nature Religions, (2) The Religions of the Chinese and 
Japanese, (3) The Religions of the Egyptians, (4) The Religions of the 
Semites, (5) The Religions of India and Iran, (6) The Religions of 
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the Greeks and the Romans, (7) The Religions of the Germans, Celts 
and the Slavs, (8) The Christian Religion. 

Public announcement has not yet been fully made of the fact that 
a somewhat similar Congress of Religion will be held in connection 
with the St. Louis Exposition during the third week of September this 
year, at which eminent scholars of America, England, Germany and 
France will give addresses. Our readers will await with great interest 
the publication of the full program of subjects and speakers, which 
may be expected soon from the Exposition authorities. 


DurRING the month just past, Andover Seminary inaugurated a new 
movement by holding, in the midst of its regular exercises, a ten-day 
institute of lectures and meetings for the instruction of some thirty 
missionaries of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. Each 
member of the faculty gave a series of lectures outlining the results of 
the freshest research and scholarship in his department. The treat- 
ment was clear and simple, and the lectures were all greatly enjoyed 
by the missionaries, who have few such privileges. Three lectures 
were given each day in Bartlett Chapel. The courses in the Old and 


the New Testaments stirred special interest. There were five lectures . 


by Professor W. H. Ryder, on “The Synoptic Problem ;” two lectures 
by Professor W. R. Arnold, on “The Collection and Character of the 
Old Testament Scriptures;’’ three lectures by Professor O. H. Gates, 
on “Israel before David,” “Problems of the Monarchy,” and “After 
the Exile.” Professor E. Y. Hincks gave an outline of the main 
points of “Modern Theology.” President C. O. Day spoke on live 
subjects connected with “Preaching and Administration ;”’ Professor 
J. W. Platner treated of “ Primitive, Catholic, and Protestant Chris- 
tianity ;” Professor Egbert C. Smyth lectured on “The Idea of 
History,” but his sudden death during the institute left Professor 
Platner to speak on one of the favorite topics of the last of Andover’s 
great old-time faculty, viz., Luther. This spring session proved so 
great a success that others on a wider scale may become a permanent 
feature at Andover. : 
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The Essence of Christianity. A Study in the History of Defini- 
tion. By WittiAm ApAms Brown, Pu.D., D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 
Pp. 332. $1.50, met. 

This work presents a sketch of the most influential conceptions of 
the nature of Christianity which have obtained in the church. After 
a statement of the problems, the author reviews successively the ideas 
concerning it of the ancient church, the Reformation, Kant, Schleier- 
macher, Hegel, and Ritschl, then gathers up his results in a final chap- 
ter. . The problem, abstractly stated, is: What is the nature of the 
Absolute, and what are its relations to the finite? Three general con- 
ceptions of the Absolute are distinguished: first, the ontological, 
-which’conceives the Absolute as 
a reality independent of, and sharply contrasted with, all relative, or finite, 
existence; a being supernatural in nature, and as such belonging to a differ- 
ent world from the realm of second causes which we call nature; yet 
touching it at points many or few, and capable, under proper conditions, of - 
becoming in a true sense an object of human knowledge (p. 15). 

This is the conception of uncritical realism, and Professor Brown pro- 

ceeds to show that it underlies both the Catholic and the old Protestant 

conception of the Christian religion which were alike in finding the 
absoluteness of Christianity in its miraculous features : 

Both rest upon the same philosophical foundation, and move in the same 
world of thought. In both cases internal evidence is ignored, and the truth 
or falsehood of the position taken, so far as the world at large is concerned, 
is made to rest upon grounds external to the nature of Christianity (p. 21). 
This. conception of the absoluteness of our religion is illustrated in 
detail, and it is shown to rest upon “a realism which antedates the 
results of modern critical study.”” The second conception of the Abso- 
lute is 
that which sees in it, not a definite reality which can be known and which 
may be felt as a cause of effect, but simply a concept of limitation— the mark 
of the boundary of our knowledge (p. 16). 

The third is the psychological, which asserts the reality of the Abso- 
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lute and its presence in experience, but declares that it cannot be 
comprehended ‘by us. These conceptions, which are more or less 
closely allied and combined, find illustration in the agnostic systems. 
Dr. Brown now states his own position: 

By the absolute religion we mean a religion which is valid for man as 
man; one which meets every essential need, and satisfies every permanent 
religious instinct, and which, because it does this, does not need to be altered 
or superseded. Such a religion, if it could be found, would realize the idea 
of the absolute religion. The question of the absoluteness of Christianity in 
the philosophical sense is the question whether as a matter of -act Christian- 
ity can be shown to possess these characteristics (p. 39). 

Then follows a review of the historic theories—the conceptions of 

the Judeo-Christians, Paul, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the letter of Barnabas, and the rise of the Catholic conception, 
which more and more deserts the position of Paul that Christianity was 
a unique creation, a new power, and goes over to the view of Barnabas 
that “there is but one religion, the Christian, which has existed 
unchanged from the beginning” (p. 59). In this view 
Christianity is the absolute religion; unchanging, eternal, to be judged by 
no human standard, to be questioned by men at their peril, claiming and exer- 
cising through divine prerogative and unlimited authority over the hearts, the 
intellects, and the consciences of men (p. 73). 
The philosophical assumption underlying this conception is that of an 
Absolute isolated from the world, remote from all laws of human 
thought and tests of human experience, making himself known only in 
a special supernatural revelation of which the church is the authorita- 
tive guardian and interpreter. 

The author then explains in what particulars the Reformers modified 
the Catholic conception, but shows that they did not emancipate them- 
selves from the underlying Catholic principle. There is still little 
sense of Christianity as a historic religion, the subject of a historic evo- 
lution. It is still a system of supernaturally revealed doctrines guar- 
anteed by external authority. Between the human and the divine, 
reason and revelation, a great gulf is fixed. 

False or true, natural or supernatural, finite or infinite, human or divine, 
profane or Christian ; these are the sole alternatives to Protestant as to Cath- 
olic (p. 109). 

In this world of thought, in which all the objects of knowledge 
were viewed as independent existences, unaffected by the thought of 
the knowing subject, in which, in short, the problems of the theory of 
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knowledge were unknown, two new forces now entered: the Kantian 
criticism of the process of knowledge, and the rise of the historic spirit. 
In these we see the beginning of a movement of thought and investi- 
gation which is still in full force. Between the old, abstract, dogmatic 
Protestantism and the new, historical, and critical Protestantism the 
conflict is still going on. Whichever is right and whichever shall pre- 
vail, the fundamental difference is that the former rests upon the pop- 
ular dualism of natural and supernatural, reason and faith, and upon 
the Roman principle of external authority, while the latter is philo- 
sophically monistic and’in method historical and critical. 

Three great. modern attempts to construe Christianity on these 
general lines are pow described —those of Schleiermacher, Hegel, and 
Ritschl. In his combination of the speculative and the historical, in 
his treatment of religion, Schleiermacher “has made himself the father 
of modern scientific theology.”” The more abstract generalizations of 
Hegel and his school are next described. ‘To the Hegelian, of what- 
ever type, Christianity is the crown of natural religion.” 

Especial attention should be called to the chapter on Ritschl and 
his school. Nowhere, within this same compass, can a more fair and 
balanced account of the principles of this school be found. Most of 
the current discussions of Ritschlianism have illustrated the temper 
and method of the advocate rather than that of the interpreter. Take, 
for example, the much-debated subject of “value-judgments.” What 
does he mean by saying that our conviction of the existence of God is 
a “value-judgment” ? 

Not, of course, as some careless critics have misinterpreted him to mean, 
as though God were a mere imagination, invented by man in his need to con- 
sole himself with the dream of deliverance-—of whatever faults Ritschl may 
be guilty, he is not the author of such shallowness as this—but that the 
prime significance of God, as he reveals himself in the religious life, lies in 
the fact that he, and he alone, has both the power and the will to provide the 
deliverance without which man must be helpless. God is not a mere philo- 
sophical conception, to whose truth or falsehood the religious man can be 
indifferent. He is a reality intensely practical; a Power making himself felt 
in helpfulness, and who, if he did not so help, would not be God (p. 237). 


Professor Brown then proceeds to illustrate the variety of opinions 
among the Ritschlian theologians, and to explain and criticise such 
points as call for special attention —for example, the attitude of the 
school to natural theology, to speculative philosophy, to Pietism. This 
survey includes a brief review of Harnack’s widely read lectures on 
What is Christianity? whose chief contention is defined to be: 
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We must follow Christianity throughout all its changing historic forms, in 
order that-in the great school of time we may learn what is the permanent 
principle in the midst of its variations, the abiding truth which outlives all 
change (p. 283). 


From the author’s summary of results we can quote only his general 
conclusion : 

Christianity, as modern Christian thought understands it, is the religion 
of divine sonship and human brotherhood revealed and realized through Jesus 
Christ. As such it is the fulfilment and completion of all earlier forms of 
religion, and the appointed means for the redemption of mankind through 
the realization of the kingdom of God. Its central figure is Jesus Christ, who 
is not only the revelation of the divine ideal for man, but also, through the 
transforming influence which he exerts over his followers, the most powerful 


means of realizing that ideal among men. The possession in Christ of the - 


supreme revelation of God’s love and power constitutes the distinctive mark 
of Christianity, and justifies its claim to be the final religion (p. 309). 


As a study preparatory to the work of the Christian theologian, this 


is a book of great interest and value. It canvasses a range of funda- 
mental questions with regard to which theology has commonly been 
too neglectful, or too indefinite. It belongs to the literature of funda- 
mental theology ; it is a study of the “‘ previous questions.” In clear- 
ness and felicity of style, in strong grasp of the questions in hand, and 
in wide and critical acquaintance with the requisite sources of informa- 
tion, the book is a model. Every page reveals the thoroughly trained 
theologian. The frequent footnotes and bibliographies are especially 
valuable. The work purports to be but an outline, and one frequently 
feels that the discussions are too brief; but it is a clear outline, and one 
may hope that, on the general basis which he has here laid, Professor 
Brown will yet erect a more elaborate superstructure. 


GeorGE B. STEVENS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel. By Loran D. 
Ossorn, Ph.D. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1903. 
Pp. xxvi + 253. $1.50, mer. 

This book naturally falls into two parts. The first part is occupied 
with an account of the recovery of the gospel—a recovery made 
necessary because of its obscuration or perversion (or both) by theology 
and ecclesiasticism. This account involves historical inquiry into the 
origin and real nature of the gospel, and into the various theological 
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and ecclesiastical developments which resulted both in obscuring the 
primitive Christian facts and truths, and in taking Christianity out of 
sympathetic relations with modern culture. 

The work is done with clearness and vigor, though necessarily with 
exceeding brevity. The author shows the early change of Christianity 
by the influence of developing ecclesiasticism, which was a distinct 
departure from the simplicity of Jesus, and by the influence of Greek 
* thought, which seized upon the primary facts of the gospel and incor- 
porated them in a philosophical system in which Jesus was “ identified 
with the ruling conception of contemporary Greek philosophy, that of 
the Logos” (p. 65). The process is briefly sketched from Irenzus to 
Origen, and from Origen to the Protestant Reformation. 

In the ecclesiastical development the individual believer was lost in 
the organization—the church. In the theological development a 
philosophical God was substituted for the Father of Jesus. “After three 
centuries of philosophical manipulation, there emerged a metaphysical 
tri-personal God. ... . Jesus’ tender, loving, watchful Father had dis- 
appeared from theological Christianity” (p. 65). The theological 
eclipse of the gospel inevitably brought a moral eclipse. The leader- | 
ship of the Spirit “‘was superseded by the authority of impersonal 
tradition.” 

The beginning of recovery dates from the Lutheran Reformation. 
But the process was not completed, because the Protestant church, 
while breaking with the Roman ecclesiasticism, still held on to the 
Greco-Latin theology. Thus there came another eclipse of the gospel, 
notwithstanding “a popular reopening of the Bible.” The author 
justly says: “Properly speaking, the sixteenth-century Reformation 
was not a theological reformation ; or, at most, it was such only inci- 
dentally. Primarily it was a practical reform of ecclesiastical abuses. 
In other words, it was the reformation of the Roman element in con- 
temporary Christianity” (p. 68). He might. have added that, even 
thus, it was incomplete, as indeed, it must have been, since theology 
is seldom entirely separated from a form of organization and worship. 

In the present time there is a scientific reopening of the Bible, and 
this is compelling a thorough revision, or rather reconstruction, of 
theology. Thescientific spirit, once awakened, penetrated the religious 
field, and, by its work on the literary sources, it undermined the 
foundations of the theological structure. As the author puts it: “The 
new study cut back of the entire stream of dogmatic development, and 
began de novo to work upon the sources” (p. go). 
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This brief sketch gives but a faint idea of a very excellent piece of 
work. The author has crammed a few pages with the well-digested 
results of wide reading and patient thinking. It must be said that 
Part I is much the more interesting and valuable portion of the book. 
In Part II the author shows that he has not fully accomplished his own 
emancipation ; and often the old theology peeps out under the guise of 
a fresh and ardent phraseology. This should not surprise us. The 
reconstruction of theology must take up into its interpretation of God 
and the world and man, in their mutual relations, the entire content of 
modern scientific thought. It must take up also all the assured results 
of criticism on the sacred texts. Just at this point Dr. Osborn fails, 
apparently, to discriminate between the historical (and therefore the 
theological) value of the synoptics, on the one hand, and of the fourth 
gospel, on the other. His restatement is deeply influenced by the 
Johannine thought, which, whatever its merit from the view-point of 
edification, is at a wide remove from both the facts and the atmosphere, 
and therefore from the implications, of the synoptics. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to expect an adequate restatement of the 
Christian gospel yet; but Dr. Osborn’s essay is a brave and vigorous 
attempt. His statement is undeniable that “not only is it true that 
Christianity has a right to restatement, but it is further true that such 
restatement is absolutely obligatory whenever conditions have made the 
old statements obsolete. Such a time has come” (p. 176). If he has 
not been entirely successful, he has at least made an earnest endeavor 
in the right direction. His book should have a wide reading by 
laymen as well as ministers. Many things are said here which greatly 
need to be said, and they are said clearly and strongly. 


PHILIP STAFFORD Moxom. 
SouTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ‘ 


Springfield, Mass. 


The Religious Sense in Its Scientific Aspect. By GRENVILLE 
MacponaLp, M.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
1903. Pp. xvi-+ 243. 

Three lectures, delivered before students in King’s College, Lon- 
aon, have been padded by the printers’ art to form a book of double 
the needed size. This mode of getting money under false pretenses 
might be condoned, were the book valuable in showing ministers the 
origins of the religious sense, or in revealing to scientific men a reli- 
gious significance in phenomena with which they are familiar. The 
author’s thesis is that “the religious sense is an inheritance from mighty 
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small beginnings,” and “prevails throughout creation, evolving, like 
everything else, from small beginnings to high on-goings.” The reli- 
gious sense, which “is not separable in idea from the ethical sense,” 
is defined as “the passive or active acceptance of the Law’s demands 
of service that transcends the immediate needs of individual or com- 
munity.” That definition will puzzle a biologist, however intelligible 
it may seem to a philosopher. Throughout the book, indeed, law is 
personified in a way that is utterly confusing to a scientific man, for it 
is everywhere treated as an efficient agent, though rarely used so that 
God might be meant thereby. Indeed, the phraseology of the book is 
wholly unscientific, and the very illustrations used indicate only a 
second-hand acquaintance with the facts cited. 

The first lecture, ‘The Religion of Service,” cites the sponge 
colony as evidence of the small and unconscious beginnings of the 
religious sense, each colonist being “intent upon the service of self, 
the service of the community, and the service of the Law, whose pur- 
poses transcend these humbler functions.” Dauntlessly assuming that 
“the elements of consciousness must have been present in the primor- 
dial protoplasm, else man could not have been evolved from it,” the 
argument runs that the “sponge sarcode’s” soul differs from man’s in 
being “wholly captive to the Law,” thriving “in a passive obedience.” 
Truly one hears now many speaking strange tongues in the name 
of science; wherefore they are in a fair way to be charmed with 
intellectual intoxication, seeing it is now far past the third hour of 
the scientific day. 

The lecture on “The Religion of Renunciation” undertakes to 
show that “obedience to the Law manifests itself in terms of beauty,” 
and renunciation of self-service, an essential in religion, pervades all 
nature. By way of proof the author cites the “relinquishment of 
some privileges further to serve” by the peripheral flowers of the 
cluster in the daisy and the wild snowball; and they acquire beauty as 
reward of their renunciation ! 

In the third lecture, “The Religion of Freedom,” the “ Law” is 
held to have “turned its workshop into a co-operative, profit-sharing 
concern of unlimited liability, to the spoiling of much of its work,” 
and to have ‘delegated to man its own power, and freed him of his 
chains, that he may serve in freedom, and proclaim, in the beauty of 
his labor, the religion of freedom.” 

Enough! Such teleological pseudo-science and unsound philosophy 
are worse than useless to the student of either science or theology. 


CHARLES R. BARNES. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Some Studies in Religion. By Rev. Louis Tucker, M.A. Mil- 
waukee: The Young Churchman Co., 1903. Pp.121. $0.75. 


This very readable little book attempts in untechnical language, 
and with large use of analogies from laws of natural science, to estab- 
lish the reasonableness of some fundamental propositions of Chris- 
tianity. The author starts with Spencer’s “infinite and eternal energy,” 
and proceeds to ask what follows if we define this “Unknowable” as 
Love. Man is in his present condition liable to death; but his evolu- 
tion”may be changed by the infusion into him of some of the “eternal 
energy” of God. This infusion takes place as man is ingrafted into 
Christ, the incarnation of this divine energy. This furnishes a physi- 
cal theory of redemption which would harmonize very readily with 
sacramentarianism, but which means little if one abandons a physical 
vocabulary. When the author attempts to read into his scientific anal- 
ogies the specific dogmas of Christianity, the connection is often vague 
and superficial. In particular his discussion of the Trinity is crude, 
even though he invokes the authority of the philosopher Haege/ (p. 71)! 
The spirit of the book, however, is admirable in its freedom from 
dogmatism. But to make of theological doctrines mere “working 
hypotheses” means to abandon the claim of infallibility, and thus to 
open the way for possible modifications of theology. Is the author 
prepared to take this stand? The book has the merits and the defects 
of any attempt to set forth “ natural law in the spiritual world.” 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Costs less than one cent a cup 
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-FRESHING BATH with HAND SAPOLIO, every | 
healthily-opened pores of your skin will shout as i 


‘For this relief, much thanks.’ Five minutes 4 
HAND 10 juals hours of so-called Health Exercises. 


Don’t argue, Don’t Infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 
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VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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